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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Fables and Tales, suggested by the Frescos of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. By W. D. Le 
Gros. Small 4to. pp. 215. London, 1835. 

Bentley. 

Tus volume is recommended by two qualities, 
each of them of rare excellence, and so delightful 
to us, that we earnestly wish we had been 
enabled to speak of them as we feel them—with- 
out drawback or exception. But a sense of pub- 
licand moral duty renders this impossible ; and 
we are compelled to proceed to our task of re- 
view under a mingled impression of reluctant 
admiration which it would not be very easy for 
us to describe. 

Twenty-four outlines from frescos discovered 
at Herculaneum and Pompeii, are the delicious 
illustrations, or rather the delicious subjects 
which Mr. Le Gros has illustrated ; or, more 
correctly still, the delicious subjects from which 
he has taken hints for writing a series of 
twelve tales and fables. The beauty, the 
gracefulness, the elevation, and, above all, the 
purity of these designs, are full of charm and 
interest. They shew us to what perfection 
the fine arts were cultivated in these ancient 
times; and that they were cultivated, as we 
must ever desire the fine arts to be, in a man- 
ner consistent with the utmost innocency of 
thought, whether they were meant to amuse 
the fancy, teach lessons of wisdom, or convey 
a higher order of intellectual gratification,— 
whether they represented the humorous battles 
of Pygmies and Cranes, the instructive ex- 
amples of Storks and Lizards, or the poetical 
mythos of Gods and Demigods. It is remark. 
able of ancient art, that even where the volup- 
tuous prevails there is nothing of the sensual ; 
and one of the chief pleasures to be derived 
from the contemplation of the noble specimens 
which have descended to our times, is that Mo- 
desty herself may gaze upon them without being 
turned away by one trait of grossness or im- 
purity. From this just tribute it is necessary 
for us to exclude those productions which were 
symbolical of a rudely-derived religion and a 
debased worship: they belong not to the fine 
arts, though not unfrequently exceeding skill 
and ingenuity was exercised upon their repre- 
sentation. But all that was taken from Na- 
ture, or invented by Genius, was in the one 
case as chaste as Nature herself ; in the other, 
4s exalted and divine as Genius. 

The accompaniment to Bromley’s exquisite 
engravings of subjects such as we have indi- 
cated, might more fitly, in our opinion, have 
partaken of their delicacy and spirit. But the 
author of the poetry has adopted another 
course, which, while it displays uncommon 
talent, appears to be incongenial when placed 
i juxta-position with the works of the pencil. 

t. Le Gros is an admirable painter of mo- 
fern manners, and extremely happy in his 
application of a playfully satirical mood to ex- 
‘ences which we have now before our eyes. 

'8 Versification is also smooth and pleasing ; 
aud did we read it any where but where it is, 





we could find no compliment too great for it 
as a composition in the class to which it per- 
tains. Before, however, we exemplify the 
grounds for this judgment, we must express 
our still stronger regret that he should have 
permitted himself on two or three occasions to 
violate that propriety of sentiment and diction 
which the decorous feeling of England de- 
mands in our day. We will not point out 
the passages which must exclude his work 
from female perusal here, whatever the atmos- 
phere of Naples may tolerate and sanction ; 
but as there are, we understand, only 250 
copies printed (which the taste of pictorial 
collectors will speedily exhaust for the sake 
of the engravings), we may express a hope 
that he will revise a portion of ‘* Flora,” and 
also, perhaps, of “ Diana and Endymion ;”’ the 
former of which is particularly objectionable on 
account of its warmth and style. 

Of the better parts we select a few examples : 
first a landscape description —brief, but lovely 
— from “* Venus and Cupid.” 


** Within Cythera’s favoured isle, 
Where Nature erst, with brightest smile 
And promise of eternal spring, 
Her ready welcome seemed to bring 
To Venus, when she first was seen 
Rising from ocean, Beauty’s Queen : 
Within that island’s deepest shade, 
Where votive myrtles never fade, 
Forth from the bosom of a hill 
Escapes a streamlet’s limpid rill; 
At first the thraidom of the rock 
With murmur loud its waters mock ; 
But soon, the happiest of streams, 
Content with liberty it seems 
To kiss its moss-grown banks and play 
A thousand gambols on its way, 
As with fantastic course it bends, 
Whilst plenty on each turn attends, 
And the glad peasants of the vale 
Its fertilising windings hail.” 
From “ Meleager and Atalante,” we take 
our second extract,—a sporting bit, relative 
to the death-inning of the Calydonian Boar : — 


«* But here, though much I love the chase, 
I've not effrontery to face 
A line of country ridden o’er 
By better mounted man before. 
Ovid on Pegasus could clear 
Each fence that crossed his bold career, 
Which if I followed on my hack 
Would lay me sprawling on my back ; 
Whilst classic nose would curl with scorn, 
And, if not ‘ children yet unborn,’ 
All those at least who read my lay, 
Would rue the hunting of that day. 
So, lest I stumble in a grip, 
Description of that hunt I skip, 
In which the great A®tolian scourge 
His dying force was seen to urge 
*Gainst the best sportsmen of the age, 
Who braved with his Diana’s rage. 

That mighty chase at length was o’er, 

And slain the Calydonian boar. 
The hunter-band, a noble crowd, 
Thronged eager round with clamour loud, 
And whilst they owned the nervous blow 
That laid the savage monster low 
And freed the country from alarm, 
Was dealt by Meleager’s arm, c 
Praised all and each some sep’rate aim, 
And to the slighter wounds laid claim, 
Whose purple proofs on prostrate foe 
Seemed tributary streams to flow, 
Joining the main ensanguined tide 
That bore the life-blood from his side.” 


By-the-by, we may observe, that the figure 
of Atalante is surmounted by a perfect Chi- 
nese hat. 





; 
{ 


“ Pamphila, or the fatal tablets,’’ is alto. 
gether a very clever poem,—like the rest, re- 
plete with classic intelligence, and telling the 
sad story of a Roman amour. It opens 
thus :— 


** Although so general is the cry 

*"Gainst female curiosity, 
If we would merely change the name, 
We should discover that the same 
Great impulse, in an active mind, 
Urges both man and womankind. 

It is this feeling which at ——- 
Is termed a noble thirst for knowledge, 
Bidding the pale-faced student pore 
O’er musty tomes of learned lore. 

A Newton, listening to its call, 
Bade Nature’s veil before him fall ! 
Consenting crowds on him confer 
The title of Philosopher. 

With great Columbus and with Cook 
The name of enterprise it took. 

New arts and new inventions yield 
Its vot’ries now a boundless field ; 
And we may thank it for the ease 
With which we triumph o’er the breeze, 
And, having, by the powers of steam, 
Surpassed the ancient poet’s dream, 
Envy no more that bag of leather 
With which Ulysses ruled the weather, 

In short, though we sometimes detect 
In those of weaker intellect 
Its sad abuse, and find them vying 
With females in the art of prying, 
A thirst for knowledge is the root, 
In men, of many a great pursuit: 
In woman ’tis less honoured ~~ why ? 
Because we jealously den 
To woman’s quick inquiring spirit 
All proper stimulants to stir it : 
We call her masculine or blue, 
If she attempt to struggle through 
The trammels o’er her education 
Thrown by us lords of the creation : 
And often an inspiring mind, 
By rig’rous custom thus confined 
To ign’rance worthy of a Vandal, 
Finds vent in prying and in scandal. 
And female curiosity 
Resembles, in its growth, a tree, 
Which, when we cut its upward shoot, 
Still grows luxuriant at the root.” 


Pamphila, the wife of the Patrician Lepi- 
dus, her maid Mysis, and Lepidus himself, are 
admirably portrayed :— 


** The lady Pamphila, like most 
Who on their dress spend time and cost, 
Was fond of shewing off her graces 
At theatres and public places. 
Not so the dull patrician spouse 
Who had received her marriage vows ; 
For Lepidus’, that spouse’s pate, 
Was full of the affairs of state, 
And though his wisdom thought it fit 
In the thronged senate oft to sit, 
Still, hating any other crowd, he 
Had rather seen his wife a dowdy. 

dressed for any gay excursion, 

For gaiety was his aversion. 

These diff’ring tastes, in man and wife 
At first occasioned signs of strife 
Whenever he declined the honour 
Of duteously attending on her; 

For such refusal hurt the pride 

Of Pamphila, a recent bride, 

Who, whether she was blessed or not, 
Wished to be envied in her lot, 

And therefore sought in face of day 
Her lord’s devotion to display. 

But after some few months of marriage 
Quite altered was the lady’s carriage; 
She now no longer teased her lord 
To join the parties he abhorred, 

And he, well pleased to be relieved 
From duty, (pompous fool !) believed 
His wife more fit than other dames 
To visit e’en Circensian games 

Free from her husband’s scrutiny ! 
For pride will banish jealousy, 
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And Lepidus’s self-conceit 
Might with that modern lord’s compete, 
Who married to a lovely creature 
With ion glowing in each feature, 
Still ht that from mustachio’d phiz 
The simple fact of being his, 
However much he might neglect her, 
Was quite sufficient to protect her.” 


This, however, was not the case; and Mar- 
cus, a noble young Roman, was destined to 
avenge the neglect. 


** But to resume my broken story, 
Our husband had a territory 
Near Tiber, at an easy ride 
From Rome, at which it was his pride 
When, as he said, he’d time to spare 
From state affairs to take the air. 
’T was not that he had aught to do, 
Or that he liked a country life; 
But Cicero was wont, he knew, 
To leave sometimes forensic strife 
And all the town’s severer duties, 
To taste awhile of Nature’s beauties ; 
And he, a would-be statesman, thought 
That it, of course, importance brought 
To seem, like Tully, to require 
‘The country breezes to respire. 
F’en thus, in August or September, 
Of either House some sleeping member, 
Who in a long protracted session, 
Has not been guilty of expression 
Beyond the simple ‘ aye’ or ‘ no,’ 
With, now and then, a ‘ hear’ or so; 
E’en thus, I ony *mongst country neighbours, 
Some wise distributor of franks, 
For freedom from St. Stephen's labours 
His fortune most devoutly thanks. 
Well, Pamphila, a certain day, 
When thus her lord would be away, 
For guilty rendezvous had fixed ; 
But, as the _ says, betwixt 
The cup and lip there chances oft 
Some accident to spoil the draught.” 


We will not develope all the story. Pam- 
phila’s correspondence is detected ; for, 


** Readers fair, this was not quite 
For her so easy as for you, 
Whose little notes of varied hue 
Bring, like their parent rainbow, hope 
To lovers in an ‘ envelope :’ 
For, unlike them, her tablets’ size 
Might chance to catch her husband's eyes, 
Who might demand their destination ; 
Since, c’en in Pamphila’s high station, 
’T was not in those days customary 
For any lady’s page to carry 
Some five-and-twenty notes a day, 
To say that she had naught to say.” 


Though betrayed, as is related by Mysis, 
who was not made confidante, and sagaciously 


** Concluded that a person who 
Such curiosity had shewn 
To others’ loves to gain the clue, 
That now have secrets of her own ; 
Whose overpowering interest 
Sufficed to occupy her breast, 
And leave no time or inclination 

cm For such, her former, occupation. 


Her load of apprehension gone, 

The world around more brightly shone 
For Pamphila, nor did she mar! 
Aught more than usually dark 

On Lepidus’ contracted brow 

Which often bore such looks as now ; 
For in the habitual expression 

Of those who make a great profession 
Of consequence or information 
Beyond their real wit or station, 

*Tis hard to tell, from brow and eves, 
If they would angry look, or wise.” 


The catastrophe may be gathered from the 
second title ; and we have now only to take our 
leave of a volume which has greatly pleased 
and offended us. 








An Examination of the Ancient Orthography of 
the Jews, and of the Original State of the 


Text of the Hebrew Bible. Part I., contain- 
ing an Inquiry into the Origin of Alphabetical 
Writing ; with which is incorporated an Essay 
on the Egyptian Hieroglyphs. By Charles 
William Wall, D.D., Senior Fellow of Tri- 
nity College, and Professdr of Hebrew in the 
University of Dublin. 8vo. pp. 378. London, 
Whittaker; Dublin, Millikens. 1835. 
THE learned author attempts to prove that 
alphabetic writing is not a human invention, | 





but that it is, like the power of speech, a Divine 
inspiration. One very strong objection in our 
minds is that, upon that supposition, it should, 
like language, be universal; whereas, on the 
contrary, we see, in different races and nations, 
all degrees of approximation, from the paint- 
ings and guipos of the Mexicans and Indians, 
through the symbolic writing of the Chinese 


|and hieroglyphic system of the Egyptians, to 


the perfect alphabets of the Hebrew, Arabic, 
Greek, &c. If it be an inspired gift, why, we 
would ask, are the above-mentioned highly 
civilised nations exempted from the privilege ? 
The question seems to us to amount simply to 
this: The object of all writing being the trans- 
mission of ideas, it matters not, so that it proves 
successful, what the means may be — whether, 
in short, it be a symbol, a hieroglyph, syllabic 
marks, or a perfect alphabet. To take an ex- 
ample from our author,—the number fifty-five 
is equally suggested to our mind whether it is 
written 55 or LV., or at length in words. 
The fact that both the Chinese and the 
Egyptians seem not to have adopted the 
phonetic system, except when they attempted 
to express foreign names, would shew that 
their native writing was sufficient for all useful 
purposes. Our author’s notion of hieroglyphics 
is not in accordance with the more generally 
received opinion, that the name-cartouches of 
the kings in the table of Abydos are phonetic. 
On the contrary, he thinks that they were 
entirely symbolic—a sort of heraldic bearing 
or cognisance, by which each individual could 
be distinguished in battle. 

“In Europe, the combinations of marks worn 
on the shields of officers, in those ages when the 
face was by defensive armour concealed from 
view, were strictly ideagraphic; and, as they 
enabled the soldiery to recognise the wearers, 
they virtually, to their apprehensions, served 
the purpose of written names. These combi- 
nations were the foundation of what are now 
called ‘ coats of arms ;’ and, however they may 
be explained in medern heraldry, it is quite 
evident, from the use to which they were at 
first applied, that their constituent parts were 
originally intended to denote the qualities by 
which the persons on whose shields they ap- 
peared were supposed to be distinguished. 
Thus, the sign of the cross, which so frequently 
meets the eye among those marks, was an em- 
blem of devotedness to the Christian religion, 
and the repetition of it implied an intensity of 
the feeling. As to the precise number of them 
employed in each combination, their arrange- 
ment and their shape, these are technical points 
which it belongs to heraldry to account for : 
my object is to consider only the first and sim- 
plest efforts of the kind to form badges, whereby 
certain persons might be known and distin- 
guished from each other. Thus, also, the figure 
of the lion, so commonly used for the same 
purpose, was a natural emblem of strength and 
courage ; and since this, as well as the former 
one, was a very favourite sign among knights, 
it became necessary to derive subdistinctions 
from particular circumstances—for instance, 
from the direction in which the animal was 
looking, and from its posture; in order that 
several might have it engraved among their 
insignia, and yet not be confounded with each 
other. In like manner the original use of va- 
rious other signs might be detailed: of many 
of them, I admit, it is very difficult now to per- 
ceive what was, or could have been the imme- 
diate meaning ; and, perhaps, it would puzzle 
even heralds to determine the point. But that, 
in their general nature, they were all of them 
ideagraphic marks, is a position which does not 





-- 
admit of the slightest doubt. And in barbarous 
ages, when but a very small portion of an arm 
could read or write, these marks enabled the 
soldiery to recognise and distinguish their 
officers far better than alphabetic characters 
would have done. However, if we consider the 
matter, we shall find that this recognition was 
in itself a species of reading—confined, it js 
true, to a very limited use; yet still, as far ag 
that use reached, it was essentially ideagraphic 
reading, as much as any now practised in China, 
The soldier knew by the assemblage of marks 
the person who bore them on his shield, and 
this person he was in the habit of calling by 
a certain name; so that he passed, without 
dwelling on the intermediate idea, instantly 
from one extreme of the process to the other, 
as he would from a sign to the thing signified ; 
that is, in his conception the marks had the 
same relation to the officer’s name that a writ. 
ten denomination has to a spoken one. The 
few, however, who at the time understood al- 
phabetic writing, looked upon the same marks 
in alight somewhat different. Being acquainted 
with a superior mode of designation, they did 
not consider those marks as the name of the 
officer, but only as an appendage of his name; 
as what M. Champollion might have called a 
prenom cartouche ; and if we compare any as. 
semblage of them with an Egyptian prenom, 
we shall be at once struck with the close re. 
semblance which they have to each other, 
Figure 25, Plate II., represents the shield of a 
Norman knight who served in the army with 
which Strongbow invaded Ireland ; but to con- 
nect it, for the sake of illustration, with a name 
better known in history, let it for a moment be 
supposed to have been that worn by the general 
himself. If, then, a soldier of that army had 
been asked what was engraved upon the shield, 
he would have answered that it was the sign of 
Strongbow ; or, in other words, it was the en- 
graved or graphic name of that general. But 
if the person questioned was acquainted with 
letters, his reply would have been that the 
engraving was ‘a lion rampant, with crosses 
two and one ;’ or he would have expressed him. 
self in some other terms to this effect. The 
difference in the account given of the same 
engraving by a lettered and unlettered reader, 
it will be useful to bear in mind, when we come 
to the Greek reading of the ideagraphic part of 
the larger cartouches, representing Ptolemy's 
name, in the Rosetta inscription.” ; 

We shall next present our readers with 
Dr. Wall's opinion of the real and true origin 
of alphabetic writing : : : 

‘¢ If alphabetic writing be not an invention 
of man, it must be a miraculous gift to him 
from God. This consideration necessarily leads 
us to search for its origin in the Bible—in 
which alone is any authentic account of mira- 
cles to be found—and particularly in the Pen- 
tateuch, as being the very oldest book alpha. 
betically written of those which have reached 
our times. But the author of the Pentateuch 
does not mention any use of letters before his 
own time, and therefore it most probably began 
with himself. Had the knowledge of alpha- 
betic writing been previously conveyed to man, 
we have reason to think ‘that Moses would 
have recorded the fact; for, in the case of arts 
of far less importance, and, under the present 
point of view, of far less interest, as having 
been arrived at without the aid of any miracu- 
lous interposition, he has noticed their com- 
mencement. Thus, he has specified who were the 
inventors of tent-making, playing on stringed 
and wind instruments of music, working 
brass and iron, &c. We are not, however, 
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confined to mere negative reasons for fixing 
here the termination of our search. That 
Moses was the first to make use of alphabetic 
writing, and that the perception of its nature 
was a gift miraculously conferred on him, may, 
I apprehend, be positively collected from his 
own narrative. He does not, indeed, dwell 
upon the circumstance, or boast of it —this 
would not have been in keeping with his con- 
duct in other instances—but he has left us ma- 
terials from which the inference can be drawn 
with a very high degree of probability. Let 
us compare with each other the accounts he 
has given us of the two sets of tables of stone, 
on which the commandments were written. 
Of the first set he tells us, that ‘ they were 
written with the finger of God.’——Ex. xxxi. 
18, and Deut. ix. 10; and again, that ‘ the 
writing was the writing of God, graven upon 
the tables.’ Ex. xxxii. 16. Now I take it for 
granted, that this miraculous writing was not 
inferior to the kind which Moses afterwards 
employed in transmitting to us the sacred 
history, and, therefore, that it must have been 
alphabetic. This being admitted, it is certain 
he understood letters on the delivery of the 
tables to him, otherwise those tables would 
have been, in reference to his apprehension, 
quite unintelligible and useless; and it is 
equally certain that he was not acquainted 
with their use before ; for if he had a previous 
knowledge of them, he would have been di- 
rected to write on the tables with his own 
hand. Of this we may be sure, not only from 
observing the general conduct of Providence 
towards mankind,—it never working a miracle 
without a necessity for it,— but, also, from at- 
tending in particular to God’s dealing with 
Moses in the remainder of this very transac- 
tion. For, after the first set of tables had 
been delivered to him, from which time it is 
evident that he understood this species of 
writing, when the breaking of the set render- 
edit necessary that they should be replaced by 
others, we find him ordered to write the second 
set himself. ‘ And the Lord said unto Moses, 
write thou these words,’—Ex. xxxiv. 27; ‘ and 
he wrote upon the tables the words of the 
covenant, the ten commandments,’—Ex. xxxiv. 
28. Since, then, he had not the knowledge of 
letters before the delivery to him of the first 
set of tables, and had it immediately after, the 
conclusion is inevitable, that it must have been 
communicated to him on that occasion, when 
the letters were exhibited to him in a miracu- 
lous manner, or, as he himself twice expresses 
it, when the tables were delivered to him 
‘written with the finger of God.’ In opposi- 
tion to this view of the case, it cannot now be 
ged, that the Egyptians were acquainted 
With the use of letters before the age of Moses. 
In fact, there is no trace of a national alphabet 
belonging to them before the third century of 
the Christian era ; and they had not, as I hope 
the reader is by this time fully satisfied, pho- 
netic signs of any kind till long after the Pen- 
tateuch was written. The futility, therefore, 
of their claim to the first alphabetic characters 
need not to be further insisted on. But, as a 
similar claim has been made for the priority of 
Assyrian letters, I shall briefly examine the 
grounds on which it is maintained. ‘These 
may be reduced to—1, the testimony of ancient 
authors ; 2, the great antiquity of astronomy 
vs astrology in Chaldea. Under the first 
et nothing is brought forward worthy of 
ag notice except the following passage 
ny: ¢ Literas semper arbitror Assyrias 
use. —Natural History, lib. vii. c. 56. Now, 
certainly, the authority of the Roman naturalist 





is not to be lightly rejected upon any subject 
which can be fairly considered to have come 
within the reach of his judgment. But in the 
present instance it may be observed, that, 1, 
by his use of language which would seem to 
aver the eternity of letters, he admits their 
origin to have long preceded any authentic 
records to which he had access; 2, he does 
not pretend to give any testimony on the point 
in question, but merely expresses an opinion ; 
and, 3, that opinion is not a very decided one, 
as he thinks it right to subjoin two others, in 
the following words, which come immediately 
after those just quoted from him: ‘ Sed alii 
apud Agyptios a Mercurio, ut Gellius: alii 
apud Syros repertas volunt.? And the last of 
the three, I may add, rather favours the sup- 
position of the use of letters having originated 
among the Jews—a remark in which I am sup- 
ported by the concurrence of Eusebius.* Under 
the second head, the following argument is 
principally relied on by the learned Bishop 
Walton ; but for which circumstance, indeed, 
I should not consider it deserving of any atten- 
tion. Simplicius, in a passage of his com- 
mentary on Aristotle’s treatise respecting the 
heavens, states, upon the testimony of Por- 
phyry, that the astronomical observations which 
Callisthenes had sent from Babylon, by order of 
Aristotle, extended back nineteen hundred and 
three years. From this it is inferred, that the 
Babylonians must have had the use of letters 
before the age of Moses, and even before that 
of Abraham.t Now, putting out of view how 
very doubtful is the authority of Porphyry, and 
how doubtful, also, is that of the Babylonish 
astronomers, in asserting such a remoteness of 
their first observations as would make them 
out coeval with the building of the tower of 
Babel, and even supposing for a moment that 
their tables really extended back so far,— yet, 
with all these concessions, the great antiquity 
claimed for the Chaldean letters would not be 
established, as such tables could have been con- 
structed without letters, merely with the aid of 
numerical figures and celestial signs. And a 
similar answer might be given to all arguments 
of this description which are derived from the 
records of profane history : they rest chiefly on 
the great age of astrology, astronomy, and other 
sciences in the east; and undoubtedly they go 
far to prove the early use among the Chaldeans 
and other ancient nations of some sort of 
graphic signs, but not necessarily of alphabetic 
ones.” 

These extracts will, we think, give a suffi- 
cient idea of Dr. Wall’s interesting and able 
production. However we may differ in opinion 
from him on a matter so obscure and doubtful, 
we must award him the credit of having dis- 

* «Eyal 38 of Sueous yedupara iowonous Abyoues 
ours. Lieos 3 av siev xal “EBoaion, chy ytirove 
Dovixns, eal aveny ro uly warasdy Powixny wsrivura 
RR "lovdalay, wal nucs 0 Maraswrivny svoualoutyny, 
olxovvrts.— EvSEBII, Preparatio Evangelica, lib. x. c.5.” 

+ “Apud Simplicium etiam legimus Comment. 46. in 
Arist. lib. i. de Coelo; observationes astronomicas quas 
Callisthenes e Babylone Aristotelis jussu miserat, fuisse 
annorum mille nongentorum trium, quas refert Por- 
phyrius ad Alexandri Macedonis tempora servatas fuisse. 
Harum vero initium erat paulo ante Turris Babylonic# 
structuram, et circa annos ducentos ante natum Abraham- 
um.—apud Assyrios literarum usum fuisse longo tempore 
ante Mosem supra ostendimus—jam probavimus literas 
apud Assyrios fuisse ducentis saltem annis ante natum 
Abrahamum.—WaLToNI Prolegomena, p.7. The passage 
to which the Bishop refers is to be found in the com- 
mentary of Simplicius, not on the first, but on the second 
book of Aristotle’s treatise; and is thus rendered in the 
old Latin translation :—* propterea quod nondum que a 
Callisthene ex Babylone misse fuerunt observationes de- 
venerant in Greciam (Aristotele hoc objiciente ipsi), 
quales narrat Porphyrius esse annorum mille et nongento- 
— trium usque ad tempora Alexandri Macedonis sal- 
vatas, 


a 
cussed the subject learnedly and fairly ; although 
we think that his strictures on M. Champol- 
lion’s religious sentiments are out of place, and 
could well have been spared. With this slight 
exception, we cordially recommend this volume ; 
only adding, that the examination of the hiero- 
glyphs in the Rosetta inscription has led the 
author to the interesting discovery of the mark 
used by the Egyptians to shew that a symbol 
was employed as a verb. His theory of the 
hieroglyphic origin of the Book of Job, may 
account for many of the difficulties of that 
extraordinary poem, especially for the numerous 
omissions of words necessary to complete the 
sense, and its singularly bold personifications. 
We do not, however, agree with Dr. Wall's 
theory of the translation of Job into Hebrew 
having been made by Moses, for the style is as 
unlike as possible to that of the Pentateuch. 








Forget Me Not; a Christmas, New Year's, and 
Birthday Present, for 1836. Edited by F. 
Shoberl. 18mo. pp. 356. London, Acker- 
mann and Co. 

OF the literary portion of this old-established 

and popular annual we rejoice to say we can 

give a favourable report. The first prose paper 
of the * Young Echanter” is an interesting 

classic tale; while “ Life in the Woods” is a 

good picture of modern life in a rude situation, 

—the wilds of America — though caricatured 

into the incredible, for the sakeof being amusing, 

in some of the animal adventures. The “ Mint- 
master of Winchester,” by Miss Lawrance, au. 
thor of ‘* London in the Olden Time,” is 
another pleasing variety of prose narrative; as 
is also a tragical story of “‘A Night near 

Monte Video.” ‘Our Helper,” by Miss Isabel 

Hill, again, is of familiar and rustic manners ; 

while “ Juliana,” by the author of “* Sketches 

of a Sea-port Town,” is fashionable; and 

‘“¢ Glengorroch, a Tradition of the Forty-five,” 

by Mr. A. A. Carr, supernatural and pa- 

thetic. The longest, however, and altogether 
the best piece of this kind in the volume is 

‘The Lion and the Lamb,” by the Old Sailor, 

and quite worthy of his ‘‘ Naval Yarns,”’ though 

there is a clever dramatic sketch of “ The 

Actress at the Duke’s,” by Douglas Jerrold. 
Poetical diversity is furnished by the pens of 

James Montgomery, C. Swain, Mr. Polwhele, 

T. K. Hervey, Miss Landon, Mr. Serle (a 

dramatic fragment), Laman Blanchard, Dr. 

Bowring, Mrs. Gore, and the Ettrick Shep- 

herd, &c. &c. 

From the prose articles we find it almost im. 
practicable to detach any specimen, as they are 
severally too much for our page, and, at the 
same time, little susceptible of being partially 
divided. Nor are we much better off with the 
poetry. ‘* The Confession,” by Miss Landon, 
is a charming composition ; but our last Gasette 
contained so much of her delightful verse, that 
we are unwilling to pursue the same course 
further at present. ‘A Wedding Wish,” by 
James Montgomery, however, offers itself as a 
rather curious example of his muse. 

** To a Young Couple. 

The Cynosure* of midnight skies 
Appears but one to seamen’s eyes, 

Yet twain there are, 

And each a star, 

Perhaps a sun :— 
May you, my friends, reverse the view, 
And, while on earth you look like two, 

From heaven be seen as one; 
And, like that polar symbol, be 
A double star of constancy !” 


Perhaps ason of the fourth line,—is probably 





* « The Polar Star, as it is called, when examined by a 
good telescope, is discovered to be double, or two minute 





bstars blending their beams.” 
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the true reading after Mr. Montgomery’s fer- 
vent astronomical wish. 
We will also quote, as short and sweet, “ The 
Dancing Girl Reposing.” 
«« There is a shadow in her eye, 
A languor on her frame; 
The spirit that, so bright and high, 
Shot upward—like the flame 
Which withers with its wild caress, 
And dies amid its own excess— 
Has wearied with its full delight, 
And fallen from its fiery flight: 
And she is still a bird-like thing— 
A bird, but with a broken wing! 
And thus—oh ! thus it still must be 
With human hopes and wings, 
That leave too far and soaringly 
Their own allotted springs— 
That—like the boy of Greece—lure on 
The trusting hearts that wear them, 
And melt before the very sun 
To which their feathers bear them ! 
Oh! thus with human feelings all !— 
The song, that saddens while we sing, 
The censers in the festive hall— 
That darken, from the light they fling, 
That waste the more, the more they warm, 
And perish of their perfumed charm— 
Are types of earth’s each frail delight, 
That cast their feathers in their flight— 
Or on their own sweet substance prey, 
And burn their precious selves away !” 


A little bit of the Old Sailor—no matter 
though a mere fragment — must be cut out in 
conclusion. 

**¢]T wonder what craft we shall hail for 
next!’ said a young tar of the main-top to a 
veteran boatswain’s mate, as they sat together 
in the bows of the boat. I’m afeard we shan’t 
find many such skippers as Captain Denton ; 
and though Mr. Gilmour was strict, yet he 
made every soul, fore and aft, do his duty like 
a man—and that’s what I call being ship- 
shape. ‘ Why, in the regard o’ the matter 
o’ that ’ere, Jem,’ replied the boatswain’s mate, 
‘it’s just setting a case as this here —’cause 
why ?—a man who knows his duty and does it 





| 


about respect to superiors — the gratings were 
rigged at the gangway —a telegraph was read 
out o’ the articles of war, and boasun’s mate 
give him a couple o’ dozen! Them are hard 
lines, messmate, and oh! how different to our 
warthy ould skipper, from whom we have just 
parted! Not but I’m sartin it’s the best for all 
hands in the end to carry a pretty taut strain 
upon discipline—and setting a case, ’cause 
why ?—it makes every man know his station 
in doing the ship’s duty, and there’s no 
skulkers in the black list. To my thinking, 
Jem, a craft that is all gingerbread in her 
upper works, with a worm-eaten bottom, is 
not the craft to weather a gale o’ wind — she 
may look pretty and keep afloat in a tide-way, 
but will have bright pump-bolts in any thing of 
a sea-way. Mayhap, I mayn’t make myself 
altogether understood, Jem; but it’s all as clear 
to me as Beachy Head in a fog.’ * Why, Bill,’ 
returned the main-topman, ‘ it arn’t for a man 
without edecation or larning to hoist in all the 
palaver he hears, without carrying a taut strain 
upon the laniards of his conscience; but, how- 
somever, bending to your better experience, my 
ideas is just as this here, and it doesn’t need 
the wit or cunning of a lawyer to follow in the 
wake of your argument, which I take to be no 
more nor less than to mean that a good cap- 
tain’s a good captain, and a bad captain’s a 
bad captain.’ ‘ You’re right, Jem, to an ama- 
graphy,’ said the boatswain’s mate, ‘ and setting 
a case, cause why ?—it’s as plain as the lubber’s 
point in the compass-box; and I can tell you, 
Jem, in the regard o’ the matter o’ that, I was 
once in the ould 98, and the skipper was 
as kind-hearted an officer as ever had a com- 
mand — he was strict, too, Jem — but the long 
and the short of it is, he was just after my own 
heart. I was young then, Jem, and had been 


thought, to see how many bells it was, so as he 
might log it down correctly. ‘ It’s just five 
bells, sir,’ says I, offering the turnip back 
again. But he sings out, ‘ Keep it, my man; 
keep it:’ and he started off up the ladder with 
the boy, and away into his cabin. ‘ Well? 
thinks I to myself, ‘ whatsomever am I to do 
with this here consarn! Bill Buntline with g 
gould watch as big as the drum-head 0’ the 
capstan !—but I won’t have it!’ So I axeg 
permission to speak to the skipper, and the 
steward took me into his presence. ‘ God bless 
your honour !” says I, ‘I arn’t got no manner 
o’use whatsomever for the turnip—’cause why? 
—I can hear the bell strike, and knows when 
they pipe to grub ; so, if your honour pleases, 
I'd rather not have it!’ ‘ Well, my man, 
says he, ‘your wish shall be complied with; 
but is there any thing short of your discharge 
that I can do for you?’ ‘ God bless your 
honour,’ says I, ‘ but I ’m almost afeared to ax 
you ; for setting a case as this here, it’s hard 
lines, your honour, to be parted just now— 
’cause why ?—she ’s near the hour of natur’s 
trouble, and it would be like caudle to her heart, 
if so be as I could be within hailing distance,’ 
‘ What do you mean, my man?’ says the skip. 
per, quite constreperously, as if he was speaking 
to his equals. So I up and tells him all about 
it, and then I axes for a week’s leave. But he 
looked rather dubersome, and I thought he 
was only meaning to sham me off, and I felt 
hurt at it, Jem ; for he had offered fairly, and 





I took his offer freely. ‘I would do it, my 
man,’ says he, ‘ but there ’s one thing you 
must promise.” ‘God bless your honour!’ 
says I—for it just came that moment into my 
head what he was arter—‘ God bless your 
|honour!’ says I, ¢ you don’t like to give me 
|\leave—’cause why ?—you think I shall run. 


to the best of his billity, oughtn’t to be bam-| pressed out of a marchantman, where I was} But no, your honour, in the regard o’ the 
boozled and flabbergasted by his officers, not by | doing duty as second mate; and, being a smart, | matter o’ that, I scorn to take advantage of 
no manner o’ means whatsomever. But you | likely fellow, they puts me into the fore-top in good natur. Tell me when to be aboard again, 
know, Jem, as well as I do, that it often hap-| the three-decker. Well, in course I tried to|and you shall have no reason to say black ’s 
pened after sarving under a good captain—one | get ‘my discharge, *cause why ?—I had a little | the white 0” my eye! Well, Jem, the up- 
as knew the trim of his ship and the oddments | wife as I loved most dearly, and she had a shot of it was I got the week’s leave, and saw 
of a tar—why the skipper was superseded, and | young un on the stocks, as was almost ready | the little smiling face of my own offspring. I 


some stray slip of know-nothingness was ap- 
pointed —as full of lavender and pomatum as a 
sarjeant of jollies is of pipe-clay. And what 
was the upshot of the thing? Why, setting 
another case, it was just as this here—’cause 
why? The compass I may say is, like the 
ship’s bible, to shew her right course from one 
port to another, and the binnacle-lamp is like 
what the clargyman used to call ‘a divine light 
upon the understanding ;’ so that, when it is 
dark night and the wind is whistling through 
the blocks —as the Dutchman said, when he'd 
only half a sheave at his mast-head — it may 
still shine upon the face of our best guide so as 
to keep her steady when going free, and shew 
how she heads, when full-and-by, upon a hand- 
taut bowline. Now, messmate, if so be there’s 
no lamp lighted, why then it stands to reason, 
the man what’s got the trick at the helm carn’t 
see the card, and know’s no more where he’s 
running to than nothing at all; so that there’s 
a Flemish account in the log, and by and by a 
false reckoning bumps her slap ashore. Well, 
d’ye mind, just so it was with some o’ your 
young sky-scraper captains —they’d no bin- 
nacle-lamp to glimmer on their hearts, so as to 
direct them how to treat a poor fellow like an 
unlarned seaman that hadn’t much of edication 
to shew him which way exactly to shape the 
course of his manners ; and if, instead of taking 
off his hat every time he was hailed, he ounly 
touched it with his hand — why it was consi- 
dered a fore paw, and there was a lovg yarn 


| 
| 


| 
| 





for launching. But I couldn’t get clear, Jem, 
so I resolved to do my duty, as in honour 
bound, to my king and country. Now, the 
skipper had a fine lad aboard— his only son ; 
and one day, when the young gentlemen were 
skylarking, the youngster tripped over the 
combings of the after-hatchway, and down he 
came by the long run. Well, d’ye mind, it 
so happened that I was standing just in the 
square of the hatchway, and, seeing him coming 


\with his arms outspread, I rigged out both 


mine, like a couple of studd’n-sel-booms, and 
so I catches him all snug — just as I’d catch a 
ball o’ spun yarn—and some’ut puts it into my 
head to shin up the after-ladder with him. 
Well, messmate, I did so; and I met the 
skipper on the middle deck, coming down at a 
rattling rate, and he sees me bringing up the 
boy safe and sound, except a little shook in his 
timbers. So, in the regard o’ that, he laughed 
and wept for joy —’cause why, Jem — ’cause 
why ?—it was his child, his own flesh and blood, 
Jem, and he’d a father’s love in his breast. 
None can tell what that is, messmate, but 
them as has felt it—and the captain expected 
to see the pretty lad disfigured, and mangled, 
and dead; but when he snatched him from me, 
and heard his voice, as he sung out, ‘ Father, I 
arn’t hurt; Bill Buntline saved me ! ’—then, 
Jem, as I say, he laughed and wept for joy ; 
and he fumbles in his pockets, but could find 
nothing; and so he pulls out a gould watch 
from his fob, and hands it over to me, as 1 


| never shall forget that moment, Jem ; it seem- 
|ed to change all the natur in my heart, like as 
shifting ould running gear for new. Well, I 
got aboard again exactly to my time, and the 
captain gave me money to send to my wife. 
| The fleet sailed, and we were absent about two 
months; and when we returned into port, poor 
Jane—that ’s my wife, Jem—-came aboard, 
and the skipper, God bless him! allowed her 
to go to sea with us, and we had a snug birth 
'skreened in, in the fore cockpit, and we were 
both as happy as a king and queen——’ ” 

We cannot conclude without saying, that we 
are somewhat displeased at a passage in the 
preface, which seems to exalt the new contr. 
butors to this year’s volume at the expense of 
those who wrote in preceding years, and, a 
the same preface states, established its repula- 
tion so firmly, as to render eulogy unnecessary. 
Why then express a trust that “ the loss (of 
accustomed names) is more than compensated 
by the acquisition of new ones?” This we 
think ungracious, and in bad taste : old friends 
and old favours ought not to be forgotten nor 
depreciated, and especially after having been 
the boast of former prefaces. 


———— 


The Romance of Ancient Egypt : Second Serves 
of the Romance of Ancient History. By 
John Gunning Seymer, B.A. 2 vols. 12mo- 
London, 1835. Whittaker and Co. 

Founp1nG himself on Herodotus, the author, 








in this publication, follows out his former work 
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————— 

with only a different title to prevent mistakes, 
which, it seems, confounded his ** Romance of 
History” with another book. There are two 
tales, and both of considerable power and in- 
terest; and Mr. Seymer’s talent will be still 
more highly appreciated when we state that, | 
like our esteemed traveller Holman, he labours | 
under the privation of sight. How, so circum-| 
stanced, he has acquired the information here} 
displayed, and employed his abilities and_ac- 
quirements so successfully in imparting life to} 
themes of such remote antiquity, and where the} 


tions. Here and there the Egyptians vainly 
attempted resistance, and enraged a foe they 
were unable to repel. The career of force or 
fire marked every obstruction ; and throughout 
the range of western Thebes troops of Ethio- 
pians were everywhere seen bearing young and 
beautiful captives in their arms, amid a shower 
of burning roofs, and heaps of inestimable trea- 
sure. In the meantime, Zarak easily made 
himself master of the eastern division of the 
city of Ammon,* and eagerly renewed his search 
for its supposed monarch, who (anticipating the 
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destroyed, the market-gardener ruined byagrub, 
the horticulturist without a wholesome fruit to 
reward all his cares and toils, could tell the 
babbling joker that butterflies and caterpillars 
were by no means such insignificant objects of 
inquiry. In the grand circle of Nature, as 
observed by human perceptions, the habits of 
lions, elephants, or other mighty animals of 
similar importance, would seem to some to be 
jalone worthy of investigation: they never 
think that in creation the order of mites are 
millions of times more operative than the order 





habits and manners of men were so dissimilar to| calamities impending over the Thebian capital, ; of lions ; or that the class of aphides, in three 
ours,are points to excite our wonder and admira-| and anxious to divert the attention of the Ethio- English counties, perform functions to which 


tion. He must have devoted himself curiously | 
and intensely to his studies ; and we sincerely 
hope that this, the fruit of his application, will | 
meet with the public encouragement it merits. 

It is not easy to select a specimen passage ; | 
but the following, after the deteat of the Egypt- 
ians by the Ethiopians, will exemplify the style 
and character of the work :— 

“Many of the former had taken refuge in 
the Nile, some in boats; but the greater part, 
despairing of safety, had thrown themselves into 
the water, — preferring the chance of being 
swallowed up by the current, to sustaining any 
longer the struggle for life against a conquering 
foe. But the arrows of the Ethiopians tell like 
an impetuous storm on those unhappy rem- 
nants of the disastrous day. The Nile ran 
purple with the blood of the slain ; who, as they 
floated on its cold breast, bore northwards a 
terrible witness of their defeat, till the bird of 
the sky, or the crocodile from below, made its | 
banquet on their tombless limbs. Few escaped | 
from that carnage ; and such was the panic) 
into which Thebes was thrown, that no ef. | 
fectual measures were adopted for checking the | 
progress of the victors, who took instant pos-| 
session of the western district* of that vast 
capital, The sun was still above the horizon, 
and it was declared by Sabako and the inde- 
fatigable Zarak, that they ought not to delay 
passing the river and seizing the other division | 
of the city. The latter supported this proposal | 
by affirming he had himself seen the Egyptian 
king retire thither, offering, at the same time, 
to conduct the attack, and urging the necessity 
of following up their advantage before the 
enemy could take any step for their defence. 
The wisdom of these suggestions was acknow- 
ledged by all; and, availing themselves of the 
abundant resources supplied by the ground al- 
ready their own, they prepared for the passage 
of the river; whilst a large portion of their | 
army dispersed itself over western Thebes, 
which was thickly inhabited, to disconcert every 
attempt at a renewal of opposition, and spread 
devastation and plunder throughout the circuit 
of the captured city. Many and dreadful were 
the scenes of horror acted in that night, and | 
various the forms of rapine and license that 
deepened the sorrow of the conquered nation ; 
for so instantaneous had been the stroke, and 
so swift the movements of the warriors of 
Meroe, that they brought in person the tidings 
of their victory, and came on Thebes like the 
ocean tide, when, urged by the wind, and obey- 
Ing the mysterious call of its lunar queen, it 
overleaps its accustomed bound, and sweeps at | 
night through some marine city, prostrate, slum- 
bering, and defenceless. ‘The festivity of the 
banquet, and the recesses of privacy and repose, 
Were violated by the entrance of armed soldiers : | 
the goblet’s stream was polluted with blood, and 
the Sweetest symphony converted into lamenta- 








3 being bounded on the east by the Arabian, an’ 
ou the west by the Lybian mountains.” = - 


he mncent Egyptian Thebes was built on both sides of 





pians from the west, where Anysis had concealed 
himself among the Lybian mountains) had 
made the signal above described in order to 
delude Zarak, and draw him to the eastern bank 
of the Nile. Yet he was astonished at the im- 
becility and want of vigour displayed by the 
Egyptians, which made them overlook the re- 
sources still in their power, and betray to the 
enemy the natural rampart which the river 
afforded. They heard, indeed, with delight, 
that their king had survived the battle, and 
praised the unrivalled dexterity by which his 
escape had been effected; but when Labren 
talked of resistance, when he pressed them to 
line the bank of the river with armed men, and 
to prepare burning arrows in order to fire the 
boats, &c. in which the enemy must cross the 
stream, they resolved and doubted alternately, 
till the precious moments were lost, and until 
their sight was blasted, and their ears appalled, 
by the glare of hostile fire, and the shouts and 
lamentations of triumph and distress. Labren 
sickened at the conviction that his country was 
undone, and that the whole of Thebes would 
soon be in the power of the Ethiopians ; he ac- 
cordingly resolved to provide for his own safety, 
and awaken, if possible, a spirit of resistance at 
Memphis. At this juncture moving lights were 
seen on the river, which continually increased 
till the water seemed to blaze ; the clashing of 
arms and the war cry were at the same time 
heard, nor was it possible to mistake the terrible 
accents of the invaders.” 








ENTOMOLOGY. 

A Manual of Entomology, from the German of 
Dr. Hermann Burmeister. By W. E. Shuck- 
ard, M.E.S. With Additions, Notes, Plates, 
&c. Nos. IX., X., XI., XII. London. 
Churton ; Tilt. 

We have already noticed, and in no slight 

terms of approbation, the earlier Nos. of this 

work ; and it affords us pleasure to resume our 
pleasing task of encomium upon it, at a season 
when the Report of the first meeting of our 
own Entomological Society, for 1835-6, runs 
parallel to our subject, and induces us to hope 
that, while we award the palm to past merits, 
we may be promoting the present and future 
interests of the science. In favour of ento- 
mology itself it would be impertinent in us to 
say any thing beyond repeating our oft re- 
corded opinions. It is perhaps of all the sci- 
ences the easiest to jest upon. The shallowest 
members of society can raise a laugh at butter- 
fly-hunting or caterpillar-catching; but the 
farmer whose wheat is blighted or turnip-crop 


* «« The presiding deity of Thebes was Jupiter Ammon ; 
hence that capital was called by the Greeks Asoowodus, 
or the city of Jupiter; and by the Egyptians, Noammon. 
Diodorus, the Sicilian, tells us it was founded by one of 
the most ancient of the deified rulers of Egypt, according 
to some accounts; and this information is by no means 
incompatible with the theory of Professor Heeren; name- 
ly, that the Thebaid, as well as the rest of Egypt, was 
colonised from southern Africa, since the leader of each 


d | colony would naturally become the ruler of the district 


in which he settled. See Diodorus, Book the First.” 


the performances of all the elephants on the 
face of the earth are but the merest trifles. 

We are inclined to think that, as yet, the 
useful application of entomological science has 
been too much limited ; but we are more certain 
that it needs only to be cultivated by able and 
intelligent men, to lead to practical results of 
the highest consequence. We, therefore, hail 
a work like the present; diligent, minute, 
comprehending the views and discoveries of 
every eminent naturalist who has directed his 
attention to this branch of study, and digest~ 
ing the whole in a spirit at once most philoso-« 
phical and most plain and instructive. 

Having finished the section of “ Anatomy,” 
concluding admirably with an account of the 
organs of the senses in insects, Dr. Burmeister 
enters upon his third section, “* Physiology,” 
and we have rarely met with any thing more 
interesting and wonderful. In a popular jour- 
nal like ours, intended for every eye, we can 
not go into many of the details which would 
establish the correctness of this phraseology ; 
but we think we can do enough to satisfy 
readers of every kind, from the experimental 
entomologist to the refined female, that it is 
rightly bestowed; and that the smallest of 
creatures of which our senses are cognisant, 
| offer matter both of interest and wonder to the 
inquisitive mind. 

Of wonder :—‘“‘ For who would not be in 
credulous upon being told that the larve of a 
fly (Eristalis tenax. Meig.) will admit of being 
pressed in a bookbinder’s press as broad and 
thin as a card without being killed, when freed 
from its confinement and returned to its usual 
dwelling-place ? ” 

Dr. Burmeister thus clearly introduces that 
division of the present section, which treats of 
pear physiology (the other division being 
psychological physiology, or psychology). 
| © The path pursued by somatic physiology 
in the developement of its contents is the same 
as that followed by nature in the developement 
of insects. 'We commence, therefore, with the 
first appearance of the insect in nature, with its 
generation, which properly precedes its exist~ 
ence, in fact producing it. If the generation 
be effective, its whole subsequent life is mere 
developement, and its first appearance is its 
developement in the egg. In the egg it first 
takes an independent existence, and it requires 
but the most universal agents in nature, light, 
air, and warmth, to raise its, as it were, pre- 
formed individuality to its perfect individuality ; 
and thus its life in the egg characterises the 
first act of its existence as an insect. When 
the embryo period is closed, the larva, more 
independent than before, takes its place in 
nature. Its whole object is developement, and 
this it attains by means of nutriment. Growth 
is the consequence of its then excessive vo« 
racity; its skin becomes too narrow, it strips 
it off, and acquires a new one. This moulting 
it repeats several times, until full grown, and 
it then first feels that it has, as it were, overfed 
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itself; it therefore ceases, fasts some days, 
again moults, and in a tolerably long period of 
continual sleep it lives upon its own fat; the 
intestinal canal, consequently, shrinks up, and 
at its expense the organs of generation are 
developed. This period may be compared with 
the stage of puberty in man and animals. 
When, however, this last period of developement 
is completed, the perfected insect makes its 
appearance in its full state of activity with 
preponderating irritable and sensible organs. 
Motion and sensation are its life, propagation 
its end, and to which its chief spiritual func- 
tious are directed. ‘The male seeks the female 
with restless fervour; the latter allows itself to 
be found, and yields, and its spiritual life then 
commences in its care about the depositing its 
eggs, in the structure of its nest, and its 
anxiety for its young. The males do not at all 
participate in these occupations, but become, as 
in the bees, turned forth as unprofitable mem- 
bers of the community.”’ 

It is evident from this description, that, for 
our Literary Gazette, we must select the illus- 
trations to which we have alluded with some 
degree of discretion for the general reader. 
Not that there is aught improper in the au- 
thor’s details ; but rather, that what is perfectly 
free from objection in its right place, and com- 
bined with the whole subject, might assume a 
different appearance if put separately forward 
as extract. 

Insects bear throughout a striking resem- 
blance to birds. 

‘* We in general find larger females; but the 
males are invariably more beautifully marked, 
have longer wings, longer crests, and spurs, 
which are wanting in the female.” 

The fate of the egg is curious :— 

‘© When it has quitted the maternal sphere, 
a distinct life, namely, that of the embryo, com- 
mences in it. If we first survey the structure 
of the laid egg, we shall observe that it consists 
externally of a horny shell, which becomes to- 
lerably hard in the air, and is in general 
transparent or colourless, but less frequently 
decorated with particular markings and colours. 
Beneath this external covering lies a second, 
finer, more delicate membrane, which forms the 
case of the fluid contained within the egg. 
This fluid is the yolk (vitellus), a yellow, 
whitish, or green, thick, granulated mass, 
which, in Phasma, is dotted with purple, and 
it chemically consists of albumen, some animal 
glue, a yellow fat oil, and sulphate and phos- 
phate of natron. The separate albumen which 
is observed in the egys of the Mollusca, 
Arachnida, Crustacea, many fish, and the Am- 
phibia, and birds, is, therefore, wholly wanting 
in the eggs of insects, which consist solely of 
yolk, We have as yet but little information of 
the progress of the formation of the embryo 
from this fluid; we only know from Suckow’s 
observation in Gastrophaga pini that a small 
dark spot is formed in the centre of the ori- 
ginally tolerably clear yolk, which he considers 
as the commencement of the embryo. From 
this point, which we prefer considering upon 
the surface of the yolk analogously to the de- 
velopement of other animals, and not as would 
appear from Suckow’s observation in its middle, 
the formation of the embryo so proceeds that 
the ventral surface along which the nervous 
cord runs first presents itself. * * * 

*¢ The flesh flies exhibit another instance of 
ovoviviparous production in insects. It is well 
known that these flies (Sarcophage) deposit 
their larve upon putrifying flesh, and the 
young immediately after their birth proceed with 
the removal of the substance upon which they 


were deposited. According to Reaumur, who 
has described and figured the ovary, the larve 
may be found in the spirally twisted egg tube, 
and which, we may remark incidentally, ac- 
cording to him, contains more than twenty 
thousand larve. According to De Geer, the 
eggs first descend the egg duct after their de- 
velopement at the base of the egg tube is com- 
pleted, and each ovary contains but from fifty 
to eighty germs. Their increase is, neverthe- 
less, very rapid, for in from eight to ten days 
the larva is grown, and again, after eighteen or 
twenty days the fly appears. If we admit 
merely the smallest number of eggs, and allow 
four weeks to the developement of every indi- 
vidual, we find, upon supposing an equality of 
both sexes in each generation, in one summer 
(from June to October) a produce of more than 
five hundred millions ; therefore about half as 
many individuals as there are human beings 
upon the whole earth, according to the received 
opinion. Meantime, how many are destroyed 
as larve by their multitudes of enemies ? how 
many also as flies are there not consumed by 
birds ?” 

In the Diptera pupipara “ the egg descends 
from the small ovary through the egg duct into 
the large, bag-shaped, distended uterus, into 
the superior narrow aperture of which two 
ramose vessels, which terminate in blind fila- 
{ments, open themselves, and which, according 
to Ramdohr, are secreting vessels that convey 
nutriment to the larve; and in this uterus the 
egg changes into the larva, and subsequently 
into the pupa. As such, the young is born, 
nearly of the size of the mother, and enclosed 
in a hard, simple, smooth shell, without any 
annular constrictions, and which shell is fur- 
nished at one extremity with a cover. This 
springs off so soon as the pupa has passed 
through this stage of its existence, and the 
perfect insect then issues from the pupa case. 
We, therefore, here observe a true developement 
in the uterus similar to that of the mammalia, 
the larva receives within the body of the mo- 
ther, and by means of her, its first nutriment, 
and in its state of puberty, consequently much 
later than the young mammal, it comes forth 
into the world. ‘This period also quickly 
transpires, so that we may almost assert that 
the young one is capable of reproducing the 
very moment it is born; a solitary instance, 
unparalleled throughout the whole organic 
world. - . * 


“The number of the eggs laid by a female 
insect is generally very great. We have above 
very recently shewn the possibility, at least, of 
a monstrous posterity in the flesh-fly (Sarco- 
| phaga carnaria), and yet the female, according 
to De Geer, lays at the greatest number not 


more than 160 eggs. This number, which may 
be considered as a very general average, is in 
many instances exceeded ; in fact, we must feel 
astounded at the incalculable multitudes which 
different authors give as the produce of a single 
individual, numbers which are exceeded only 
by the almost incredible productive powers of 
fishes. According to Smeathman, the female 
of a Termites lays in one minute sixty eggs, 
and, therefore, in one day more than 86,000, 
which, however, does not by far terminate her 
period of laying. A small insect, which is 
found in numbers upon the Chelidonium ma- 
jus, Linu., namely, Aleyrodes Chelidonii, Latr., 
(Tinea proletella, Lin.), lays, according to 
Reaumur, 20,000 eggs (but the number of 
eggs is much exaggerated, it is only between 
twenty and thirty); in the queen-bee it varies 
from 5000 to 6000: the ant lays from 4000 to 
5000, the common wasp ( Vespa vulgaris) about 








3000, the Coccus from 2000 to 4000. If even 
these considerable multitudes are to be classed 
among the rare instances, yet a posterity of a 
thousand individuals in one generation is ver 
common among insects. We find this number 
among the majority of Noctue@; Lyonet con. 
siders this number as usual in Cossus ligni. 
perda. Euprepia caja lays about 1600. In 
the silkworm the average is about 500. Other 
orders are less fertile, for example, the Coleop. 
tera; in these the average is fifty: many, as 
the Chrysomele, lay more (viz., Chrysomele 
polygoni) ; others, for example, Meloi, Lytta, 
which have baccate ovaries, also lay many 
eggs, namely, from 600 to 800. The burying. 
beetle (Necrophorus vespillo) is said to lay only 
thirty eggs, and the flea, according to Roesel, 
only twelve: many Diptera, as the gnats, some 
dozens; others, particularly flies, very few, 
from six to eight: Musca meridiana, according 
to Reaumur, lays only two eggs, but certainly 
not in the whole, but at one time. The 
Diptera pupipara, the account of whose de- 
velopement we have given in the preceding pa- 
ragraph, always lays but one egg, or rather 
brings forth but one at a time; and it is the 
same with the Aphide, who bring forth a 
numerous progeny, but only one at a time, at 
longer or shorter intervals, whereas insects 
which lay eggs continue to lay until their 
entire stock is exhausted. We may readily 
comprehend the incalculable number of insects 
from this multitude of eggs laid by a single one. 
Reaumur observed a Phalena from whose nu- 
merous eggs 350 living young ones were de. 
veloped; many of them died as caterpillars, so 
that only sixty-five females were found among 
those that passed through their several meta- 
morphoses; but even this number were cal- 
culated to produce the following year a posterity 
of 22,750, which in the succeeding one, by the 
same calculation, would give a succession of 
1,492,750 young ones. A single Aphis like- 
wise, by Reaumur’s calculation, produces in the 
fifth generation a succession of 5,904,000,000, 
and it is well known that the great-great- 
grandmother still lays eggs when the ninth 
member of her descendants is capable of re- 
production.” 

The chapter on Nutrition is not less remark- 
able :— 

“‘ The digestion of the food can only be per- 
fectly accomplished when it has been previously 
adapted thereto by the secretions of peculiar 
organs, which, as it were, kill and decompose :t. 
Where such auxiliary organs present themselves 
we find the cavity of the stomach more complex, 
longer, and tubular, and making several con- 
volutions in the body. The first of the secret- 
ing organs that is added to the digesting cavity, 
which we may henceforth call the intestinal 
canal, is the liver ; which is a glandular body 
that pours its secretion into the anterior half of 
the intestine beyond the stomach, and which 
thereby renders the chyme fit for absorption. 
The second secreting organs are the salivary 
glands: they first present themselves in such 
animals which take hard food, and by their 
secretion cause the transformation of the coarse 
materials into a uniformly fluid pap. W e find 
upon this grade of the developement of the 
digestive apparatus the muscles, snails, Crus 
tacea, Arachnide, Myriapodes, and insects 
Many of them want the salivary glands ; maby 
have a multilobed liver, as the snails; others 
have a small one, in the form of tubular canals. 
The deficiency of an anus is a rarity in this 
grade of organisation, but we, however, find it 
among insects. Upon the third and last grade 
we observe not only the preceding secreting 
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organs both more perfect and numerous, but 
other new ones present themselves, some of 
which pour fluids into the intestine, as the 
pancreas ; and others rectify the absorbed chyle, 
as the milt and kidneys ; of the last, however, 
we observe occasional prefigurations in the 
snails and insects. This most perfect develope- 
ment of the digestive apparatus is found in the 
Vertebrata. It does not suffice that the diges- 
tive organ should thus become by degrees more 
perfect, thereby facilitating the separation of 
the nutritive matter, but the imbibed and de- 
composed chyle must be subjected to another 
change before it can be transformed into the 
organic mass. This change is produced by 
means of respiration, a function which consists 
in adding to the nutriment a new substance 
present in the atmosphere, viz., oxygen. This 
is, as it were, a second repeated killing of the 
nutriment, or, in its true sense, a real consum- 
ing of it. Where this consuming attains its 
culmination, the blood, and, consequently, the 
whole body, becomes warm, and thence arises, 
at least chiefly, the uniform heat of birds and 
mammalia. A distinct organ of respiration is 
entirely wanting in the lowest animals, viz., in 
the Infusoria, Polypi, Acalepha, and many of 
the intestinal worms ; and if they really breathe, 
it can only be by means of the exterior integu- 
ment, in the same way as the internal skin 
imbibes the nutrimental juices from the food. 
The first instance of a true respiratory appa- 
ratus speaks in favour of this opinion; for 
where found, it is a continuation of the exterior 
integument —a sort of tufted or ramose fold of 
the skin, which projects into the medium, 
loaded with oxygen. Such respiratory organs, 
which are called branchie, we find in the mus- 
cles, the majority of snails, and in all the Crus- 
tacea, and even among fishes and the naked 
amphibia, either throughout their whole lives, 
or during the time they remain in the water. 
The respiratory organ being merely at one 
part of the body, a motion of the juices to this 
Spot is requisite, and thus originate the vessels 
a3 new organs connecting the functions of the 
intestinal canal and branchie. Vessels must, 
consequently, be found in all animals with a 
partial respiratory apparatus ; and they may, 
therefore, be deficient in such as have this 
apparatus universally distributed. If the fold 
of skin which becomes developed to the respira- 
tory organ pass inwardly, it is then called not 
gill, but lung (pulmo). The medium, which 
1s generally the air that contains the oxygen, is 
Teceived into the lung, wherein the oxygen 
becomes incorporated with the nutritive fluid. 
This also is in general merely partial, and then 
consists of membranous bags, which, in its 
highest grade of organisation, consists of a web 
of small cells, that by degrees unite into com- 
mon ducts, the last and largest of which, the 
trachea, opens outwardly. Vessels convey the 
iutritive fluid (the blood) to the surface of these 
cells and bags, and by means of other vessels it 
's conducted hence to all the parts of the body. 
These organs of respiration are common to the 
Majority of amphibia, all the birds, and mam- 
malia; their first indication is found in the 
Pulmonary Mollusca and in the Arachnida. * * 

“In general, voracious caterpillars, which 
Usually consume daily three times their own 
Weight of food, cannot fast very long, at least 
hot more than eight or ten days: perfect 
insects, namely, some beetles, can do without 
food much longer. I myself have seen a Blaps 
mortisaga move about quite briskly after hav- 
ing fasted for three entire months. Other in- 
stances have been observed in capricorn beetles 
Which have been enclosed in wood for years ; 





they were in a torpid state, but revived upon 
being exposed a short time to the air. Pre- 
daceous beetles, such as the large Carabi and 
Dytici, cannot long fast, at most a few weeks. 
Caterpillars which are not fed after their last 
moult do not die, but change into pupe, but 
the pup are easily killed, particularly if the 
caterpillar, immediately after moulting, has been 
deprived of food ; but the voracity of caterpillars 
decreases with the increase of their age, and it 
is only during the first period of their existence 
that they exhibit a hunger which is almost with- 
out parallel. - ° . 

** The spinning vessels, which are found only 
in larve, are long twisted canals, which empty 
themselves into the spinning vessel found in the 
under lip, or in some rare instances, for ex- 
ample, in the larva of Myrmecoleon, present 
themselves in the shape of a pyriform bag, 
which, in the perfect insect, appears to be trans- 
formed into the colon: they lie at the anal ex- 
tremity, and contain a viscous fluid, which, in 
the younger larve, is quite transparent, but, 
in more mature ones, it is more opaque and 
thicker. From this fluid the larva spins deli- 
cate filaments, which speedily harden in the 
air, and are then no longer soluble in water. 
The entire spinning vessel also, when dried in 
the air, likewise hardens to a firm fragile mass. 
Chemical analysis discovers the components of 
this fluid to consist of a substance like lime, a 
waxy portion, and a little coloured oil, which 
smells like anise. Acids poured upon it harden 
it; in young caterpillars it precipitates a flocky 
substance (albumen); but in very concentrated 
acid it dissolves, as well as in a solution of pure 
potass: from the former it was precipitated by 
the addition of water, and from the latter by 
that of acid in a flocky shape. Hence it ap- 
pears, that, besides animal albumen, a resinous 
and an oily substance form components of the 
spinning fluid, in favour of which the adhesive- 
ness of the fresh material, its rapid drying, and 
fragility in a mass, speak greatly. It is, conse- 
quently, purely an excretion, and is made for 
the purpose of removing from the body the oily 
and resinous vegetable portions which are re- 
ceived into the blood by digestion, and again 
separated from it by the spinning vessels. In 
the spiders, which feed upon animal substances, 
and, therefore, doubtlessly, in the larve of the 
Phryganee and in the Antlion, &c., which also 
devour animal matter, it also contains ammonia 
and a material allied to the horny substance, 
the presence of which is to be deduced from the 
variety of their food.” 

With this we shall beg leave to conclude our 
illustrations, and trust we have done enough to 
redeem our pledge to demonstrate the singular 
value of this publication. A few trivial errors 
in style, not in meaning, might be amended by 
the translator; but, altogether, the work re- 
flects much credit upon him as a linguist and 
entomologist. 





Jennings’ Landscape Annual; or, Tourist in 


Spain, for 1836: Andalusia. By Thomas 
Roscoe. Illustrated from Drawings by David 
Roberts. 8vo. pp. 280. London, 1835. 
Jennings and Co.; Philadelphia, Desilver 
Thomas and Co. 
In a recent No. of the Literary Gazelle, we 
spoke of the plates which embellish this splendid 
publication; but, really, warmly as we expressed 
our admiration of them, we feel, on looking 
over them again, as if we had scarcely done 
them justice. It is impossible to conceive any- 
thing more exquisitely beautiful. Of the lite- 
rary portion of the work we will quote Mr. 
Roscoe’s own description :— 





SS 

“ For the subject of the previous volume of 
the Landscape Annual in Spain, the author 
selected one of the most remarkable events in 
European history—the fall of the Moors of 
Granada. On this basis he sought to found his 
views of the character, manners, and closing 
fortunes of a people so singularly distinguished 
from the other races of man, by their unvarying 
nationality and their unswerving fidelity to the 
free life of the desert. It was the author’s 
object, in the Fall of Granada, to give indivi- 
dual as well as imaginative interest to his nar- 
rative, by blending with it the more popular 
and romantic traditions of the people, preferably 
to adopting the doubtful and colder opinions of 
recent writers on points still open to dispute ; 
for it was his conviction, that a more vivid and 
no less correct picture of Spain might thus be 
brought before the eye of the reader. Upon 
the subject of Andalusia, in the present instance, 
the author conceived it judicious to adhere to 
the strict line of historical information, consult- 
ing those scources so abundantly teeming with 
romantic truths and startling realities, beyond 
the power of imagination itself to surpass. By 
a series of rapid sketches, as varied, interesting, 
and amusing, as abundant materials and close 
research could supply, he has anxiously sought 
to give additional zest to the pictorial charm 
conferred upon his book by the enthusiasm and 
talent of an artist, who studied carefully on the 
spot every subject which he has here delineated. 
It may be proper further to state, that for much 
of the information comprised in the notes de- 
scriptive of the plates and wood engravings, the 
author is indebted to the personal observation 
of the same individual.” 

In our opinion, Mr. Roscoe has achieved his 
object in a manner worthy both of his heredi- 
tary and of his acquired character, and has 
produced a volume of highly amusing and inte- 
resting reading. It will not admit of any 
laboured analysis; and, if it did, we should 
prefer extracting a specimen of its contents. 
This we do in the following tale of ancient 
chivalry, derived by Mr. Roscoe from a rare 
and curious book, called El Conde Lucanor, 
written by Prince Juan Manuel, grandson of 
the King San Fernando. The quaint and cha- 
racteristic style of the original is adhered to in 
the translation :— 

“ The saintly and most fortunate monarch 
Don Fernando, who beleaguered Seville, had in 
his army three knights of arms, esteemed the 
best of which the world could then boast. One 
of them was called Don Lorenzo Suarez Gal- 
linato, another Don Garci Perez de Vargas, 
but of the gallant third I have forgotten the 
name. One day these three cavaliers got into 
a dispute as to whom was the best soldier, free 
from all dread, and without reproach ; and as 
they could nut arrive at a decision in any other 
manner, they agreed to arm cap-d-pie, and 
advance to the gate of the leaguered capital, and 
strike it with their lances. The next morning 
they all three armed, and, riding up, smote the 
city gate with their spears; when the Moors, 
seeing that they were only three, and taking 
them for envoys, sallied not forth. The three 
knights passed the mine and the barbican, 
arrived at the gate of the city, and, having 
struck loudly, turned the reins of their chargers 
to return to the camp. The Moors now per- 
ceiving that they bore no mission, and thinking 
themselves insulted, hurried in numbers from 
the Plaza Real through the gates, all eager to 
overtake them. And when they heard the 
rolling of the city gate, as it opened, the Spanish 
knights turned round, having gone some way, 
while fifteen hundred horse and more than 
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twenty thousand foot came in pursuit. The 
knights still facing round, expected them ; and, 
when near, he of whom I forget the name, put 
spurs and, couching his lance, assaulted them. 
Don Lorenzo and Garci Perez remained still ; 
but when very near, De Vargas flew upon them, 
his companion not stirring from the spot nor 
making assault till the whole army came upon 
him. Then he began to achieve prodigies of 
gallantry in the thick of the enemy ; and when 
those of the royal camp saw the three knights 
so hard beset by the Moors, they started forth 
to their help. Though sore wounded, not one 
of these champions of Christ fell, protected by 
the mercy of God, and the battle grew fierce 
and general. At last the King Don Fernando 
came forth, and that day it went well with the 
Christians. Having returned to his tent, the 
king commanded the three knights to be ar- 
rested, declaring that they deserved death for 
so mad an action. And, first, because they had 
thrown the royal host into confusion; and, 
next, for risking the lives of such bold knights. 
The chiefs and nobles interfered, and begged 
for mercy from the king, upon which he ordered 
them to be set loose. When he further learnt 
that the exploit had been performed on account 
of the dispute which had taken place, he sum- 
moned a council of all the good knights who 
were with him, to judge which of the three had 
acquitted himself the most bravely. You may 
be sure when they met there was a grand dis- 
cussion ; for some said that it required greater 
courage to rush at once to the assault, like the 
first knight ; others declared for the second, and 
not a few for the third. Each gave many good 
reasons for their decision; but at length the 
general conclusion which they arrived at was 
this : that if the Moors who pursued them had 
been in such force as to admit the chance of 
being vanquished, the first was entitled to be 
pronounced the best knight, because he first 
began what it was in his power to finish. But 
since their numbers were invincible, it was not 
cour so much as shame of flight, and the 
fear which did not permit him to stand firm and 
await their assault. That the second, who 
stood longer than the former, ought to be held 
the better knight of the two; but Don Lorenzo 
Suarez Gallinato, who the longest bore the 
fear and suspense, till the Moors actually fell 
upon him, was to be adjudged the best knight.” 





American Annuals. The Token and Atlantic 
Souvenir. Boston, 1835. C. Bowen. London, 
R. J. Kennett. 

The Pearl; or, Affection’s Gift. Philadelphia, 
1835. T.T. Ash. London, Groombridge. 

Boru these periodicals are interesting to us as 

exemplars of the state of the arts, and of the 

general literary talent spread abroad in America. 

The first, the Zoken, is particularly worthy of 

notice in these respects, as it is wholly an 

American production—the paintings and draw- 

ings, as well as the engravings, are original, 

and the works of American artists, and the 
papers which illustrate them are also native. 

To say that they equal those of the old country, 

which has improved so much on its earlier 

volumes of the same sort, and employed the 
highest talents thereon, would not be true ; 
but we can safely pronounce that some of the 
plates do great credit to the transatlantic school, 
and are fully as good as those in our Annuals 
were only a few years ago. A landscape, with 

‘€ the panther scene from the Pioneers,” 

painted by G. L. Brown,* and engraved by 


J. Andrews, is a well-executed frontispiece. 
Dante’s Beatrice, after Allston, by J. Cheney, 
is also a very favourable specimen of pencil and 
burin; and others possess sufficient character 
and merit to recommend the names of F. Alex- 
ander, J. Birch, W. Croome, A. Fisher, S. S. 
Osgood, J. Doughty, and R. W. Weir, artists, 
and V. Balch, J. B. Neagle, G. B. Ellis, S. W. 
Cheney, and James Smillie, engravers. 

Having so much literary matter of our own 
Annual influx on hand, and seeing nothing of 
a very superior caste in this miscellany, we 
shall merely observe, that it is, on the average, 
pleasing and entertaining. The getting up of 
the volume is extremely neat, and reflects 
credit on the binding and tooling, &c. of 
Boston. 

The Peari is not equal to its northern con- 
temporary, nor, indeed, does it aim so high. 
Neither is it altogether American, but, after 
pausing a year, relies somewhat on English 
contributions in art and literature. It is, 
nevertheless, a neat little volume, and well 
adapted “ Affection’s Gift”? to the young and 
meritorious. 





Fulcher’s Lady’s Memorandum Book, and Po- | base: 


elical Miscellany, 1836. Sudbury, Fulcher ; 

London, Suttaby and Co., Longman and Co. 
WE have once more to express our hearty ap- 
probation of this pocket-book, which dves so 
much credit to the Sudbury press, and to the 
editor’s taste and judgment. The embellish- 
ments are appropriate; the original poetry (to 
which B. Barton has contributed several beau- 
tiful compositions) just what it ought to be; 
the selections judicious; the almanack and 
memorandum divisions useful; and the cha- 
rades and other mysteries, to afford amusing 
exercise to the talents of our fair friends, what 
we can cordially recommend, though we can- 
not pretend to understand or unriddle them. 
In short, it is an excellent lady’s book for the 
year, whether in its practical conveniency, or 
its ornamental graces. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Wasps of Aristophanes, with Notes Critical and Ex- 
planatory, adapted to the Use of Schools aud Universities, 
by T. Mitchell, A.M. &c. 8vo. pp. 260. (London, Mur- 
ray.)—If any one understands Aristophanes it is surely 
Mr. Mitchell. It is not long since we had occasion to 
notice his excellent edition of the old Greek’s Acharnians; 
we have now before us an equally excellent one of the 
Wasps. Concerning which comedy we must certainly 
take Mr. M.’s side against Schlegel, in maintaining that 
it is any thing but one of the author’s feeblest. It gives 
a most admirable picture of the litigiousness of the 
Athenians, and their insatiate fondness of — in judg- 
ment on the dicasterium. Mr. Mitchell's notes, like those 
of his former production, are most excellent, displaying 
erudition of no common order: they are most instructive, 
and give an enlightened view of the judicial and legis- 
lative polity of the Athenians, We would give extracts, 
but our choice is so a that we must refer our 
readers to the work itself, assuring them that a fund of 
amusement and instruction awaits them. 

Xenophon'’s Expedition of Cyrus, in Seven Books, with 
various Readings, Notes, and Index, by Alexander Negris. 
12mo. pp. 262. (Edinburgh, Clark; London, Simpkin 
and Marshall.) — Mr. Negris is already advantageously 
known by his edition of Herodotus, and his very curious 
little volume of Modern Greek Proverbs. Of his present 
production, all we can say is, that it fully maintains his 
reputation. He has selected the best text, and his notes 
are useful and instructive. We hope to meet him again. 

The Comet, in Four Parts, §c., by John Seares. 12mo. 
pp. 112. (London, Simpkin and Marshall.) —The author 
of this little volume is, we understand, a youth of 
seventeen. His work is highly creditable to him; but 
we would advise him to avoid crude and undigested 
theories. We saw the comet in Ophiuchus on Thursda 
evening, and did not see the three tails to which Sir J. 
South says it is promoted. 

The Christian Weekly Journal, Part I. Five Numbers. 
(London, Orr and Smith.) —Is printed like our Literary 
Gazette, and undertakes a department which we rather 
abstain from entering upon beyond mere reports without 





* A fanciful design for the presentation plate, by the 
same artist, and engraved by E. Gallaudet, is very pretty 
and Stothard-like. 





P -—we mean theological subjects and religious 
literature in general. We are doubly restrained from 
offering any opinion upon a contemporary, and a con- 
temporary whose course we eschew. 





Sir Walter Scott’s Prose Works, Vol XIX. (Edinby 
Cadell; London, Whittaker and Co.)—This is the third 
volume of the interesting collection of periodical criti. 
cism, and contains a curiosity in Scott’s own Opinions 
upon his own Tales of My Landlord,* from the Quarterly 
Review of January 1817. The other reviews are of 
Thornton’s Sporting Tour, Johne's Froissart, Miseries of 
Human Life, Life and Works of John Home (whose por. 
trait is prefixed to the volume t), Cookery Books, &c. &e, 
We need hardly say, that, from the first article alone, it 
is one of the most attractive of the critical series. : 

The Cabinet Library of Select and Celebrated Tracts, 
No. I. Edinburgh, T. Clark; London, Simpkin and 
Marshall, Hamilton and Adams; Dublin, Curry and Co, 
Milliken and Son.)—This new design commences aus. 
piciously with Sir James Mackintosh’s justly celebrated 
Essay on the Law of Nature and Nations,—a treatise too 
well known and ~~ appreciated to need our applause, 
and one which, if followed up by selections of approxi. 
mate excellence, must render this a very valuable publi- 
cation. 

Antiquities ; Facsimiles of Historical and Literary Curio. 
sities, accompanied by Etchings of interesting Localities, 
Engraved and lithographed under the direction of C. J. 
Smith. 4to. No.I. (Nichols and Son; Arch and Co.) 
—This performance, announced for occasional publica. 
tion, is replete with curious antiquarian matter, and en- 
riched with twelve plates of autographs, holographs, and 
views of places whose traits have been rendered interest. 
ing by the association of circumstances. There is not a 
pase which does not affect the reflecting mind with me. 

ancholy emotions and imaginative ideas. A note in 
Felton’s writing, and found upon him when he was ap- 
prehended, begins the Number, as the accompaniment to 
a view of the house in which Buckingham was as- 
sasinated. It is as follows:—‘* That man is cowardly, 
» and deserveth not the name of a gentleman or 
souldier, that is not willinge to sacrifice his life for the 
honour of his God, his king, and his countrie. Lett no 
man commend me for doeinge of it, but rather discom. 
mend themselves as the cause of it, for yf God had not 
taken away or harts for or sinns, he would not have 
= so long vnpunished.—JoHN Fruton.” What 
ollow are not less worthy of notice. Horace Walpole 
and Chatterton on that famous hoax — early memorials 
of the Quakers and William Penn — original morsels of 
Prior, Swift, Smollett, Richardson, Pope, Gay, Sterne, 
Warburton, Dr. Robertson, &c. &c., and extracts from the 
will of Napoleon, with his signature, and the signatures of 
Josephine and Maria Louisa, fill up the measure of a 
most promis: inning. 

[A fac-simile of a letter from Myles Coverdale, ! at 
Paris, to Thomas Lord Cromwell, 13th December, 1538, 
has appeared on a separate sheet. (London, Arch and Co.) 
It is a remarkable document, and at a — when the 
name of the writer has been revived with such intensity 
of feeling, must possess peculiar attraction. We believe 
the original is in the possession of Mr. Upcott.} 

{On another sheet we have an Etymology of the name 

of Southwark, from the time of the Saxon Heptarchy, by 
Ralph Lindsay, Esq. It is very curious and not a little 
instructive to trace the strange etymological changes 
which a single word has undergone in the course of 
yearse It is a sort of key to remarkable variations in 
anguage — witness ‘* Surder-virke,” ‘* Suth-ge-weorce,” 
‘© Suthevk,” ‘* Suthewi,” ‘ Suwic,” ‘* Soathwurk,” 
*¢ Sutheyk,” ‘ Soworke,” ‘ Sovthoworke,” ‘ South. 
waake,” ‘* Survrch,” and ‘ the Borough,” by way of 
pre-eminence in the 18th and 19th centuries. ] 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
No. VI. 

WE have waited for further authenticated ac- 
counts, and, indeed, for space and time, i 
order to continue our report of these proceed- 
ings, which we now do with much gratification, 
and with a paper of much naval and mercantile 
interest, especially to the Port of Liverpool. _ 

Wednesday, August'12.—In the Geologi- 
cal and Geographical Section, Captain H. 
Mangles Denham, Royal Navy, Resident Ma- 
rine Surveyor of the Port of Liverpool, ex 
hibited his trigonometrical survey of the 
Mersey and Dee, including the extensive sand 
banks and channels of Liverpool Bay; which, 
being delineated on the comprehensive scale 
of four inches to the mile, afforded a detailed 
developement of the submarine undulation, 


the data were furnished 


* it is suggested however ‘that e! 
by the author’s friend, William Erskine, Lord Kinnedderi 


but the MS. is in Scott’s hand-writing, and the = 
meant as a defence against Dr. M‘Crie, who had — 
handled the views taken of the covenanters in the W4 
verley Novels. 

+ Culloden House in 1745 is the vignette, and very 
sweetly engravedgby W. H. Lizars. ; , 

{ A lithographed portrait of this divine, when Bishop 
of Exeter, has also just been published. (London, -_ 
Houghton.) It is a singular countenance, and not of 
most prepossessing character. 
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illustrative of his remarks on the action of the 
tidal stream, in connexion with those differently 
shaped estuaries; strikingly evidencing the 
self.choking effects of the Dee, with its ex- 
pansive mouth and gradual contraction, as- 
suming a lateral section of a cone; and the 
scouring effects of the Mersey, with its con- 
tracted mouth and attenuated throat, resem- 
bling a lateral section of a bottle with its neck 
pointed seaward, producing and maintaining a 
disgorging impetus of its expansive backwater, 
so as to have recently forced a channel of half a 
mile wide and two miles long, of twelve and 
thirty feet, below the low-water level, through 
sands situated eight miles outside its coastline 
confines, as a tangent to its regular course ; 
thus producing a most valuable and unexpected 
channel for navigation, whilst providing a com- 
pensating escape for its waters, at a time when 
an inimical deposit was taking place across its 
usual path, where the efforts of the ebb becomes 
evanescent. A position ascertained by the cap- 
tain to be fourteen miles below the docks, or 
tidal straits, where the first impulse amounts, 
and continues five hours out of six, to five 
miles per hour, on spring tides, beautifully 
portraying the contour of incidence and re- 
flection throughout its whole course, and shew- 
ing the exhaustion of its velocity by expansion, 
in proportion of 14 to 25, and proving how 
singularly tenacious a natural trend of stream 
is of being diverted permanently ; for, notwith- 
standing the copious outlets assumed in a ratio 
of time and progress which would predict in- 
crease of capacity, yet no sooner has the Mersey 
vented itself than it pertinaciously resumes its 
original northern set, merely appropriating its 
superabundance westward through the new 
channel, so as to preserve its limits in statu 
quo; clearly evidencing, however, to the great 
public interests at stake in that vast emporium 
of British commerce, the certain power of the 
Mersey to command a navigable avenue to the 
ocean so long as its guardians preserve the high- 
water boundaries from artificial contraction. 
That the actual channel of such vitally im- 
portant intercourse may be sportive, Captain 
Denham admitted himself prepared to antici- 
pate, and felt his attention worthily, as well as 
deeply, interestingly occupied, when, accepting 
alocal invitation to watch and detect the salient 
and treacherous avenues from time to time — 
during which he proposed to himself a further 
investigation of the proportion of silt, &c. held 
in solution and gradual deposit; as well as 
defining certain peculiarities in the vertical 
range of the tides with reference to atmospheric 
elasticity, he had already, by the liberal arrange- 
ments of the dock trustees, been enabled to 
connect a series of observations, even to five- 
minute grades during the twenty-four hours, 
which not only determined, by extensive tabu- 
lar interpolations, the half-hourly rise and fall 
upon every stage of the moon, to enable the 
Mariner, at a glance, to know what water ex- 
sted in excess of his chart, and hence when 
certain subsidiary channels were passable, or 
the several banks might be crossed, but had 
determined the tidal establishment, or the time 
of high-water upon full and change of the 
moon. And next to this valuable datum for 
Computing perspective high-waters, he had de- 
termined another constant proportion, as a 
standard for graduating future tide - gauge 
operations to test soundings hereafter —or a 
i of departure for engineers — when level- 
ing eminences, canals, rail-roads, &c. The 
ee point, or mean centre, which every 

ours 1s common to neaps or springs, and 
quoted by seamen generally as the halfetide 
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mark, Captain Denham was not as yet pre- 
pared to state whether some small constant 
difference as to the instant of the half-elapsed 
time of spring-tide, high and low water, and 
that of neaps, producing the actual half range 
of tide to inches; but so satisfied is he of a 
closer approximation than is generally allowed, 
that, though he would never propose to adjust 
soundings to that half-tide level, because the 
mariner would have to make variable allow- 
ances to ascertain the least water he was to 
expect in the channel before him, yet he would 
suggest, for scientific and frequent practical 
references, the desirability of engraving on 
some rocky spot of every harbour, and sheltered 
portions of coast, the well-defined half.tide 
level (dated), for, on the assumption that such 
a level is (no matter what the whole amount 
of rise and fall differs), in the same latitude, 
equidistant from the earth’s centre, then we 
have a standard of obvious importance to sci- 
ence, that will soon manifest itself practically 
in adjusting those discrepancies which must 
always attend engineering operations, if de- 
signed to co-operate on opposite sides of an 
isthmus, where the vertical range differs, and 
either high or low-water level separately be 
started from, instead of the mean centre of 
each range, é. e. half-tide level; he need only 
instance the discrepancy of results, which two 
persons of equal skill and pains-taking must 
produce in the altitude of any eminence above 
the centre of the earth lying between the 
English and Bristol Channels, if each started 
from the relative high or low-water levels when 
the actual difference of vertical tidal range is as 
15 to 45 feet. Now, as six hours’ operation is 
dedicated to each range, from high to low, or 
low to high-water, and as the water is found to 
arrive at, or fall to, the half-range (74 and 224) 
at three hours after low or high-water periods, 
then would each observer come to the same 
result of altitude at any intermediate position, 
by separately starting from his immediate half- 
tide mark, calling each the nonius. 

Professor Sedgwick congratulated the town 
of Liverpool on the importance of Captain 
Denham’s position and the possession of such a 
map and tables. He was fortunate enough, in 
coming through that port to Dublin, to see the 
progress of investigation adopted by Captain 
Denham and his enormous process of tabula- 
tion ; it was at first a mass of apparent con- 
fusion, but he soon was enabled to see order 
arising out of it. He dwelt upon the great, 
the important point of establishing one fixed 
level, and he would be happy to discuss that 
and other questions with some gentlemen of 
the Physical Section. This, above all others, 
possessed more stability in its premises and 
more nobility in its conclusions. 

Mr. Murchison said this shewed the intimate 
connexion between geology and geography : if 
this subject were followed up with that spirited 
enterprise, it might yet be defined, the allure- 
ment of land in one place and its increase in 
another, and the rate of that increase and 
decrease. 

Professor Griffiths moved the especial thanks 
of the Section to Captain Denham, in admira- 
tion of the ability with which the map and tide- 
tables were executed, and the practical applica- 
tions he suggests. The communication, in- 
deed, was enthusiastically greeted, and pro- 
nounced by all the scientific men present to be 
one of the most important points on physical 
geography yet submitted. 

Friday, August 14. In the Sub-section of 
Physical and Practical Science, Captain Den- 
ham explained a course of novel and in- 


ne Se AR 
teresting experiments he had lately made, 
demonstrative of the relative extent of rail- 
road vibration, imparted laterally to surround- 
ing surface, by trains passing on that surface 
in open air, or vertically imparted to the sur- 
face when passing through tunnels; from which 
it appeared to be, in reference to sand-stone 
formation, ten to one greater in the former case 
than in the latter. He suggested the desire- 
ability of making various observations else- 
where, to ascertain the comparative effects on 
a variety of sub-stratum, in order to form a 
ready conception, when proposing any new 
line of rail-road, as to probable approach and 
injurious effects of tremor being imparted to 
buildings containing delicately adjusted instru- 
ments, &c. which a timely diversion of a few 
yards in the line of direction would avoid. 


Royal Geological Society of Cornwall.—From 
the twenty-second annual report of the council 
it appears that the funds of the Society are 
prosperous; and the members continue to in- 
crease in number. Considerable additions have 
been made to the museum, such as a series of 
organic remains from the carboniferous lime- 
stone of Cloyne, in Kildare, and also some 
beautiful specimens of crystallised yellow and 
gray sulphurets of copper, from St. Austle and 
St. Just, in which the collection of metallic 
minerals was very defective. The cabinets in 


the back apartment, illustrative of Cornish 
geology, are now arranged, and placed in the 
gallery cabinets; one of which is allotted to 
British, and the other to foreign geology. The 
contents of these cabinets comprise about 5000 
specimens; and the printing of the fifth volume 
of transactions is nearly ready to be commenced. 


STATE MEDICINE, OR MEDICAL POLICE, 


Dr. Lircurietp delivered a lecture on 
Thursday, in last week, upon the above sub- 
ject, and its influence upon public health. He 
remarked upon the importance of rendering 
hospitals, theatres, dissecting-rooms, &c. as 
salubrious as possible, and upon the necessity 
of cleansing rivers, sewers, burial - places, 
markets, &c. The question of contagion, the 
laws of quarantine, the different adulterations 
to which food is subject, the modes used of 
heating and lighting public and private build- 
ings, and the comparative salubrity of dif- 
ferent workshops, manufactories, and trades, 
were discussed. The lecturer also remarked 
upon the importance and antiquity of the 
study, and described the book of Leviticus as a 
code of medical police, admirably adapted by 
the great Hebrew lawgiver to the condition 
and circumstances of the Jewish people. We 
agree with him, that the study of medical 
police has been somewhat neglected in this 
country; and trust, among other things, that 
such nuisances as cattle-markets and burial- 
places will speedily be removed from the in- 
terior of our great cities. 
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LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 


nt 22d October.—The following degrees were con- 
erred :— 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—A. R. Adams, Fellow of St. 
John’s College. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. W. Macleod, Rev. T. L. Wil- 
liams, University College; Rev. A. Isham, Fellow of All 
Souls’ College; Rev. R. J. Dawes, Worcester College; 
Rev. G. W. Lewis, Magdalen Hall; Rev. R. Leigh, Bra- 
7a" College; Rev. G. Cardew, A. Smith, Exeter Col- 
lege. 

Bachelors of Arts. —J. J. Brown, T. J. Williams, S. R. 
Hughes, Jesus College; G. Rainer, Brasennose College; 
I. N. Allen, Magdalen Hall; A. K. Thompson, Queen’s 





College; C. Carr, F. §. Gawthern, Exeter College; W.F. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


——$————— 





Croome, Wadham College; T. H. Taunton, Oriel Col- 
lege; W. H. Pearson, P. Black, Christ Church. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Horticultural, 1 Pp. o. 
Architectural, 8 p. M. 
Tuvunrspay .... Zoological, 3 p. mM. 

The first meeting of the Geographical Society 
has been postponed until the evening of Mon- 
day, the 23d of Nov., when the meetings for 
1835-6 will commence with Captain Back’s 
narrative of his late expedition. 


TuEsDAY seul 








FINE ARTS. 

Our old and much -esteemed correspondent, 
the author of Wine and Walnuts, we are glad 
to find, is sedulously employed upon a graphic 
work, which, from the specimens we have pri- 
vately seen, promises to be in every respect no 
less remarkable in its plan, nor less dramatic in 
character than that popular series of essays, 
which originally appeared in the columns of the 
Literary Gazette. Of the history of the author 
we could relate much that would be interesting 
to read, but do not feel inclined to forestall 
that information which would, doubtless, be 
more agreeably received in the form of his auto- 
biography,—a subject not unlikely to appear, 
and in part, perhaps, in our columns. Thus 
much we may say, that he is one of the very 
few surviving disciples of the old school whose 
acquaintance with the worthies of the last cen- 
tury and of this has been as general as almost 
any of our time ; and we know that he has ex- 
perienced the rare felicity of being intimately 
acquainted with all the presidents of the Royal 
Academy. To Sir Joshua Reynolds he owed 
much for personal kindness and _ professional 
advice in early youth. To Mr. West, from 
boyhood, and throughout life, he was no less 
personally obliged. He was on intimate terms 
with Mr. Wyatt during his presidency ; and 
honoured with the friendship and esteem of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence for many years. To his 
distinguished successor, the present worthy oc- 
cupant of the academic chair, he has the grati- 
fication of being alike known, from the period 
of that gentleman’s first introduction to Sir 
Joshua by Mr. Burke. We note these cir- 
cumstances as a sort of precursor to what we 
would say of the proposed graphic plan of the 
ingenious author, namely, that of commencing 
with his able pencil a work very similar to that 
so well known from his pen, wherein the same 
verisimilitude of the dramatis persone will, we 
presume, be maintained with equal spirit. It 
may be worthy of remark, that the author, 
when a youth, was urged by Sir Joshua to pur- 
sue the graphic walk of Hogarth.* The present 
project is undertaken from a suggestion of 
the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, made to him 
on being presented with a copy of Wine and 
Walnuts, which essays Sir Thomas had already 
seen in the Literary Gazette. The suggestion 
was, ** Why do you not give the world a graphic 
Wine anpD Watnuts? I know no one 
whose pencil is more competent to such an un- 
dertaking, and feel assured it would be uni- 
versally acceptable.” 

The author has consequently projected a 
series of similar designs illustrative of scenes 
of familiar life. The first series are descrip- 
tive of twelve celebrated clubs of the last 
century, as the “* Kit-cat,” * Johnson's Lite- 
rary Club,” &c. &c., with portraits of the 
most distinguished members. We have be- 

* On submitting various drawings of scenes of familiar 


life to a Joshua -¥ >" at the time — being — 
to copy in small, at S| ua’s gallery, the pictures 
the cardinal Virtues. . 


Neen 
fore us the drawing of one of these, an ad-|lake, Etty, Franklin, Hancock, Harding, Hart, 
mirable composition, and of masterly execu-; Hayter, Herbert, Hofland, Howard, Inskip ‘ 
tion — quite Hogarthian, representing the|Jones, Lawrence, Liverseege, M‘Clise, Martin, 
origin of the ‘ Beef-steak Club,”” wherein} Meadows, Mulready, Newton, Parris, Patten, 
the founders of that social community are Prout, Reynolds, Rothwell, Shee, Stanfield 
taking a rump-steak in the scene-painter’s|Stark, Stephanoff, Stone, Stothard, Thomson, 
loft of the old theatre Covent Garden, with| Turner, Uwins, Westmacott, Wilkie, Williams, 
George Lambert (the Stanfield of the day); Wilson, Wood, Wright, and Wyon; and that 
playing the cook to his several visitors—lords | his engravers are— Bacon, Chevalier, Cooke, the 
and men of fashion, the most celebrated bon) Findens, Freebairn, Goodall, Greatbach, Hart, 
vivans of the early part of the last century.| Hatfield, Marr, Miller, Parr, Paterson, the 
We cannot forbear to add, con amore, that we/ Rolls, Sangster, Simmons, Stephenson, Stocks, 
could not point to a hand more competent to} Thomson, Topham, and Wrankmore, it can 
effect this graphic novelty than that which has; scarcely be necessary for us to add a word in 
already dramatised the same scenes with such| praise of the collection; one of the greatest 
characteristic felicity with the pen. | merits and recommendations of which is, that 

— it furnishes (although, of necessity, on a small 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. | scale) the ready means of estimating, by com. 
The Book of Gems, 1836. Edited by S.C. Hall./ parison and contrast, the characteristic and 
Saunders and Otley. | Tespective qualities of so many men whose 
Tue plan of this beautiful and splendid publi-' genius and talents have done honour to their 
cation is as admirable as it is novel, and the country. Our favourite plates are — ‘+ Chaucer 
execution (which must have been attended with |in the Arbour,”’ after Mulready ; the * Lady 
much labour and expense) is worthy of the|Jane Beaufort.” after Herbert; ‘ Windsor 
plan. The volume consists of extracts, selected|Castle by Moonlight,” after Hofland; the 
with great taste, from the works of the poets of |‘ Wreck,”’ after J. Wilson; the ‘ Summer 
Great Britain, from Chaucer to Prior,* illus-| Flower,” after Howard: ‘ Pleasure’s Ban- 
trated by the works of artists of Great Britain ;| quet,”” after Hart: “ Romans instructing the 
the great majority of whom are now living.| Ancient Britons,” after Briggs; the ‘* Mother,” 
‘“* The earliest age of English poetry,” justly'after Baily; the ‘* Shepherd’s Home,” after 
observes Mr. Hall, ** was one of sublime in-| Collins; the ‘‘ Widow,” after Hancock; the 
vention, and may be traced in its course down! ‘‘ Fisher Boys,” after Thomson; the “ Infants’ 
to the days of agreeable imitation. It is not | Prayer,” after Uwins; ‘ Echo and Narcissus,” 
less instructive than delightful to follow such ;after Arnoid; ‘* L’ Allegro and II Penseroso,” 
inquiries; and, whether the reader is met byjafter M‘Clise;” the ‘* Funeral of Cowley,” 
the inventive energy and luxurious rapture of |after Cooke; ‘* Charles the First taking leave 
the first poets, by the various and abundant | of his Family,” after Stephanoff; a‘ Child amid 
fancies that succeeded, by the“nervous and | Flowers,” after Rothwell; the “ Disconsolate,” 
manly style which rose upon their decline, or | after Newton ; the ‘¢ Muse instructing Youth,” 
by the gay and graceful imitators who sought 'after Wyon; the “Sea-side Ghost,” after Hard- 
to restore them—in all he will recognise sources |ing; the ‘¢ Birth of Venus,” after Stothard; 
of distinct delight, and acknowledge, with the|and “ Hawking,” after R. B. Davis. 
greatest of their later followers, the gratitude 
we owe to men who have given us 
* nobler loves and nobler cares ; | =_— co F 
The poets who on earth have made us heirs |Ir is highly gratifying to see our artists thus 
Of truth and pure delight :’ |going forth into other lands, and returning 
for such is the inheritance they bequeath to us| with their portfolios stocked with foreign gran- 
in the simplest exercise of their high privileges.” }deur and beauty. In every point of view this 
The passages quoted, among which will be|is an advantageous practice; and in no one 
found ** much that has been hitherto condemned | more so than in its tendency to convince the 
to comparative oblivion,” are from the works | great majority of our dear, but sometimes rather 
of Chaucer, Lydgate, James I., Hawes, Wyat, | self-sufficient countrymen, who are compelled to 
Surrey, Sackville, Vere, Gascoigne, Raleigh, |stay at home, that the magnificent, the pic- 
Spenser, Sydney, Brooke, Southwell, Daniel,|turesque, and the romantic, although they 
Drayton, Shakespeare, Wotton, Davies, Donne, | abound in Old England, are not monopolised 
Jonson, Corbet, Phineas Fletcher, Giles Fletcher, | by her; but that, as Coriolanus says, 
Drummond, Wither, Carew, Browne, Herrick, «© There is a world elsewhere.” 
Quarles, Herbert, Shirley, Davenant, Waller,| Ty Landscape Annual, as we have already 
Habington, Milton, Suckling, Butler, Crashaw, stated, is devoted to the illustration of Spain, 
Denham, Cowley, Lovelace, Marvell, Dryden, | from drawings by Mr. David Roberts; the 
Roscommon, Dorset, Sedley, Rochester, Shef- | Picturesque Annual has adopted Russia as its 


Illustrations of . Heath's Picturesque Annual. 
for 1836. Tilt. 


field, and Prior: to each of which names a\theme. and we have before us five-and-twenty 
brief biographical notice is prefixed; and Ol tees ‘of St. Petersburg and Moscow, from the 
the end of the volume are the autographs of \pencil of Mr. Alfred George Vickers, whose 
most of them. The illustrations are in the| talents we have heretofore frequently had oc- 
shape of vignettes. Besides an ornamental |casion to eulogise, and whose reputation this vo- 
title and tail-piece, they are fifty-one in num-|jyme must greatly enhance. ‘ Comparisons are 
ber; and—which is their peculiar and dis-|ogious;” and we will, therefore, not institute 
tinguishing attraction — the editor “* has given ‘any ict in tn publications. Besides, 
but one specimen of each painter; his design | the countries which they respectively illustrate, 
being to supply examples of the art, as well as jare subjects of pleasing contrast, rather than 
of the poetry, of Great Britain, and to obtain | o¢ painful comparison. It is as refreshing aud 
as much variety as was possible in both.” | ,opeeable to pass from the soft, refined, volup- 
When we state that the painters and sculptors j tious. but relaxing clime of the south, to the 
selected by Mr. Hall are—Arnold, Miss Byrne, 1 wr thy stern, semi-barbarous, but invigorating 
Baily, Beechey, Boaden, Briggs, Callcott, Cat-| region af the nendh. on tt a 0 plunge into a 
termole, Collins, Cooke, Cooper, Davis, East-| cold-bath, or snaaiiode an ice-cream in the dog- 
days. Independently, however, of this com 





mine part, which will con-| sideration, the “ Interior of the Kazan Church, 
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the “ Troitsker Church, on the Banks of the 
Canal,” the ** Kazan Church and Bridge,”’ the 
“ Smolnoi Convent,”’ the ** Bourse and part 
of the Fortress,”’ the ** Haymarket,” the *¢ Ad- 
miralty from the Palace Quay,’’ &c. at St. 
Petersburg ; and the ** Kremlin,” the ‘* Stone 
Bridge,” the “‘ Interior of the grand Cathedral 
of the Assumption,”’ the ‘* Church of the Pro- 
tection of the Holy Virgin,” the ‘* Tower of 
Ivan Velekoi,”” &c. at Moscow; shew that 
there are abundant materials in the vast em- 
pire of the Czars for the display of fine topo- 
graphical Art. We congratulate Mr. Vickers 
on having so successfully commenced the work- 
ing of this new pictorial mine. 


A Treatise on Painting, by Leonardo da Vinci. 
Translated by J. F. Rigaud, Esq. R.A. 
$vo. pp. 244. Nichols and Son. 

A NEw edition of the late Mr. Rigaud’s able 

and well-known translation of the valuable 

precepts of the celebrated Italian master, the 
great precursor of Raffaelle and Michael An- 
gelo; to which are prefixed a republication of 
the life of Leonardo, by the late J. W. Brown, 

Esq. and a brief memoir of Mr. Rigaud, taken 

from the catalogue of his collection, which was 

sold in 1811. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

Almanacks in plenty bestrew our table. 
“The British Calendar” (Lond. E. Grattan), 
has a curious map of the British Isles, with 
lines for observing the great solar eclipse on 
the 16th of May. Its contents supply much 
valuable astronomical information, together 
with public offices, establishments, parliament- 
ary lists, and other useful matter. Mr. Tilt 
is an almanack omnibus, for we have ** Tilt’s 
Almanack for the Table,” with lists of game, 
meat, fish, fruit, flowers, &c. in season, me- 
teorological registers, gardening, &c. &c. and 


slip of the types, Shrove Tuesday falls on Mon- 
day, Feb. 15th; Ash Wednesday on Tuesday 
the 16th; and Saturday the 20th is the first 
Sunday in Lent. The 13th of December is 
** Lucy,” and the 16th “ A sap.” In both, 
the royal peers are styled Princes of Cam- 
bridge, Cumberland, and Sussex. How can we 
look for accuracy and careful labour where the 
price cannot remunerate needful expenditure ; 
and when we know that even the highest 
priced publications of the same kind are too 
apt to be mere job-works, full of blunders ? 





DRAMA. 

Drury Lane.—On Monday, about midnight, 
an actor named Macarthy, who tried his hand 
in London some fifteen years ago, was produced 
“from Cork” to play the Irish Tutor, and 
apparently to be run against Power, who was 
announced at the other house, after a three 
years’ absence. Had the latter needed a foil by 
way of extra attraction, this paltry step would 
have given it to him: as it was, Mr. Macarthy 
did his part without serving either himself or 
Power, either Drury Lane or Covent Garden. 
On Tuesday, a pleasing melo-drama in two 
acts, by Mr. Planché, called The Travelling 
Carriage, was produced with success. It is a 
piece of no high pretension, but, like all the 
author does, runs smoothly where mere stage 


concern of this species of composition), and 
creates and maintains a pleasant interest from 
beginning to eid. The most original character 
was assigned to Harley, who personated with 
much grotesque humour a drum-major, awfully 


an academy model. The adventures of a pro- 
scribed nobleman, Count Zapony (Warde), with 
a lovely daughter (Miss Lee), embroiled by a 
villanous coach-builder, forms the staple of the 





other alman-ack-ery. His ‘* Poor Richard’s| 
Almanack,” whose chief variety is portraits of | 
public characters, under the different months, | 
and notices of the ** atmosphere and weather,” 
which in letter-press above looks like descrip- | 
tions of the portraits, and occasionally reads | 
with ludicrous cross-ness. Thus February—| 
“atmosphere, &c. below’—and below is a full | 
length of the Princess Victoria, who in this case | 
stands for Atmosphere, &c. March is very | 
appropriately the Duke of Wellington ; April 
Lord Melbourne; May (i. e. if he can) Sir| 
Robert Peel. July has Lord Stanley, and the 
legend runs—“ July is usually the hottest 
month in the year.” August has Brougham, 
and reads, ‘* although the sun has declined 
In altitude.” September boasts O'Connell, | 
and states, ‘¢ the reduction of temperature be- | 
gins to be sensibly felt.” October is Lord 
Jobn Russell, and says, ‘* The produce of the 
earth;” while November, with Joseph Hume, 
speaks about ‘The dryness of the atmos- 
phere ; and December closes with the Speaker 
and “the shortness of the visits of the sun.” 
The cuts are very indifferent. ‘The smaller 
almanacks from the same press, and generally 
Containing similar intelligence, are ‘* the Sun- 
day,” with the lessons for the Sunday, through. 
out the year ; —* the Paragon,” on a Gothic- 
illustrated page;—‘* the National,’”’ larger, 
with some additional features ; — “ the Celes- 
tial,” “the Hat,” and other pennyworths. 
The last is meant to be worn in your crown, 
and shaped accordingly. The ‘ Voice of the 
Planets for 1836, by Peter Moore,” and 
: Moore's Penny Almanack” (Lond. Wake- 
a conclude our present list. They are 

lly incorrect, for in the former, by some 





drama ; which terminates, much as usual, in the 
restoration to happiness of the worthy, and 
the punishment of the criminal. On Thursday 
we had a new opera, called The Siege of Rochelle, 
founded on a novel of Mdme. de Genlis, the 
music by Balfe, and embodying the musical 
talent of Wilson, Seguin, H. Phillips, Giubilei, 
Bedford, Henry, Miss Shireff, and Miss F. 
Healy. 

We have not time, at this hour, to make any 
detailed observations upon Mr. Balfe’s compv- 
sitions; but we must say, in general terms, 
that they are of a first-rate and also popular 
order. The opera, indifferent in plot and 
dialogue, and still worse in poetry (if we can 
call that so which is not), went off with éclat 
through the merits of the music alone, and the 
singers by whom it was sung. Of these we 
can at present only particularise Miss Shireff, 
whose unbounded success in the part of Clara 
we consider to be a triumph to us as well as to 
herself; for it is one of the most delightful 
things in our literary and critical career, and 
one, we are proud to say, we have often en- 
joyed, to see the ability we have been the first 
to appreciate, and the steadiest to uphold, sur- 
mount every difficulty, and rise to the eminence 
we have prognosticated, while others doubted, 
wavered, and discouraged by faint and damning 
praise. Miss Shireff has happily fulfilled all 
we predicted of her; and we heartily wish our 
native prima donna joy of a station where she 
need fear no rivalry, whether home or foreign, 
matched or matchless. 

Covent Garden.—On Monday, after the tra- 
gedy of Macbeth, in which Mr. Charles Kemble 
performed the principal character, Mr. Power, 


business is concerned (and that is the chief} Adelphi. 


ome cnr aarti ee 
as we have mentioned, scraped his first bow 
since his return from America, in Teddy the 
Tiler. His reception was most cordial and 
cheering, from a very full house, and crowded 
at half-price; but what is yet more agreeable 
than a flattering reception, the applause and 
laughter burst out louder and louder as he pro- 
ceeded with his perfect delineation of the part, 
and at the conclusion was more enthusiastic 
than even at the welcome. Since then he has 
drawn bumper houses nightly, to see him in 
Paddy Carey,* the Irishman in Naples, and 
other favourite characters.+ On Wednesday a 
musical drama, by Mr. Fitzball, wrought out 
upon, and named after, Mr. Bulwer’s Paul 
Clifford, was performed. It is not of that con- 
struction which we are inclined to admire, nor 
was there any thing in the present instance to 
produce an alteration in our opinions. It isa 
sort of mixture of the Beggars’ Opera with 
some characters of higher station, which amal- 
gamate but queerly together. Some fine scenery, 
however, and some pretty ballads, very spirited 
acting, and a Bath coach, with four real horses, 
completed its success with the audience ; and the 
Bath cvach bids fair to have a considerable 
run. 


Adelphi.—On Monday (still on Monday we 
begin), a burletta, by Mr. Thomson, called The 
King’s Command, made a decided hit at the 
The story is of a marriage of Lord 
Berkeley (Hemming) with the lovely and witty 
Countess Dowager of Pembroke (Miss E. Clit- 
ford), whom, to secure for himself, he has re- 
presented to the amorous fourth Edward 
(A. Vining, début here), as destitute of sense 


infected witli his preceding occupation, that of|and beauty. Edward, accompanied by Duke 


Humphrey (Roberts), breaks in upon their re- 
treat, when, to cover his deception, Berkeley 
dresses up her rustic maid Lucy (Mrs. Keeley) 
to personate his lady, and an entertaining equi- 
voque ensues, which is heightened by Lucy’s 
being the betrothed of Simon Knockernose, the 
gardener (Mr. Wilkinson). ‘The perplexities 
of the parties are consummated by the king’s 
commanding the respective unions of the as- 
sumed female characters, i. e. of the Countess 
as Lucy with Knockernose, and of Lucy as the 
Countess with Berkeley; but the finale is of the 
right sort, and the piece terminates all troubles, 
The performance was excellent. Mrs. Keeley 
and Wilkinson highly comic, Miss Clifford 
handsome and improving in her acquaintance 
with the stage, and the gentlemen all that could 
|be wished; the scenery extremely pretty, the 
|dances pleasing, and the costume correct, be- 
coming, rich, and effective. The whole does 
great credit to Mr. Mathews’ management, and 
well deserves the favour it received. 


Olympic.— The Man’s an Ass, by Jerrold, 
seems to have failed, though supported by the 
talents of Liston, Keeley, and the Ass! There 
was so much of theatrical novelty on Monday, 
that we missed seeing it, and, alas! Tuesday 
was too late. 


Lyceum.——Here we have to notice the début 
of Mr. Rayner in The Miller and his Men, 
altogether well got up and performed ; and also 
the Castle of Andalusia, in which P. Horton, 
as Don Alphonso, Ransford, Miss Somerville, 


* Written by Mr. Power, and played for his benefit on 
leaving London. See Literary Gazette of that date. 

+ Such ought ever to be the treatment of those masters 
in the dramatic art who are left to adorn the stage— 
the Kembles, Macreadys, Listons, Farrens, and Powers. 
There are others, too, hardly second to them in their 
own lines, who merit every public encouragement; for it 
is only by distinguishing them that we can hope to pre- 
serve the dramatic art in its highest attributes, 
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Miss Novello, Miss Pincott, Mr. Oxberry, and 
others, acquit themselves most satisfactorily. 
In the farce of My Spouse and I Mr. Forester 
has played Frisk, as an addition to this com- 
pany; and Mr. Leigh Smith made his first 
appearance, as Tom Tug, in the Waterman. 
But the principal point we have to notice with 
regard to the Lyceum is one of considerable 
importance to the present and future interests 
of the drama: we allude to the reduction of 
prices, on Monday next, to 2s. boxes; 1s. half- 
price; ls. pit; and 6d. gallery, without half- 
prices. This is evidently the effect of the low 
prices at Covent Garden, which have gone far 
to depopulate the galleries, and much affected 
the pits of the other theatres. The Surrey 
people in particular have followed in numbers 
the Surrey pieces and actors; Robert Macaire 
performed, and Jonathan Bradford announced. 
What the issue will be it is not easy to foresee ; 
but it is easy to foresee that it must lead to 
great changes in the theatrical world, not only 
as regards rents and prices, but dramas, per- 
formers, and performances. 


Victoria,—At this theatre, Mr. George Jones 
has essayed Macbeth with no great success; 
and a novelty, The Escape of Latude, has made 
us familiar with another of those “ historical 
dramas”’ which combine all kinds of fearful 
incidents and horrible adventures. 





VARIETIES. 

Hop-growing. — Among agricultural im- 
provements recommended, is one from Wex- 
ford for substituting pointed iron rods for the 
wooden poles hitherto used in hop-growing. 

Egyptian Antiquities. —The Odessa Journal 
states that, Mehemet Ali has prohibited any 


further export of Egyptian Antiquities, and 
intends forming a National Museum at Cairo. 

Expedition to the Euphrates. —The Times’ 
correspondent at Constantinople, in yesterday’s 
Times, states, as the latest news of the Eu- 
phratic Expedition, that Colonel Chesney was 
still at Bir, and had not made much progress 
in his negociations for establishing steam navi- 
gation on the “ Great River;” the Arabs 
having threatened, from their hatred to in- 
novation, to impede the passage by throwing 
rocks into its bed. 

Tinea Eraccella. —M. Vallot of Dijon, has 
given this name to what he considers a new 
species of tinea, the larva of which feeds on 
the flowers of the vicia eracca. The shield 
form of the mantle which covers the larva- 
sheath is the same with that on the leaves of 
the oak, but the perfect insect is different. 

The Edinburgh Journal of Natural History. 
Conducted by Captain T. Brown. Nos. I. I1.— 
We must consider this a striking novelty even 
in cheap publication. One re (Oct. 24) pre- 
sents a journal of Natural History and the 
Physical Sciences ; while other four pages, in 
double columns, give a translation of Cuvier’s 
** Animal Kingdom;” and the same is con- 
tinued in No. II. (Nov. 7th). The illustrations 
are such as nothing but a very extensive circu- 
lation can sustain: should we be honoured with 
future Nos. we shall, however, be better able 
to speak to the character and conduct of the 
work, of which the début is so promising. 

M.1.C.E.—Among the numerous learned 
appendices of our day, which scientific gen- 
tlemen place after their names, the letters 
M.I.C.E. (quere, Mice?) have, we confess, 
puzzled us. They are somehow connected with 
Railroads ; and, perhaps, with Irish Civil En- 
gineering. 





Professor F. Tiedemann, of Heidelberg, who 
has lately paid a long visit to this country 
(which he left on Saturday), has, among other 
researches, been diligently engaged in mea- 
suring every form and variety of skull in the 
three kingdoms, to be introduced in an ela- 
borate pathological and phrenological work ; 
in which, we fancy, the latter science will not 
shine very brightly. A portrait of this dis- 
tinguished German is in preparation, to be 
published by M. Schloss. 

Ancient Skeleton.— An ancient skeleton has 
been disentombed near Scarborough, under the 
supervision of Mr. Gage. We are not yet 
aware of the particulars, nor in what respects 
it resembles or differs from that remarkable 
specimen of which our last year’s Gazette con- 
tained a circumstantial account. 

The South London Floricultural Society, 
established last year as the East Surrey, held 
its first meeting this season at the Horns 
Tavern, which, we regret to say, we were dis- 
appointed in attending, as we had proposed. A 
lecture by Professor Johnson of Guys, and the 
exhibition of Floral specimens, were the attrac- 
tions announced. 

Unearthly Eels.—M. Girardin, professor of 
chemistry at Rouen has sent to the Academie 
des Sciences of Paris, two small eels of about 
three or four inches in length, which came out 
of an Artesian well at Elbeuf. They are of a 
blackish colour, and do not resemble those 
which are found in the neighbourhood. This 
seems to prove that the sources of these wells 
are not supplied by mere filtrations of the earth, 
but from subterraneous canals. — Morning 
Herald. 

Fine.—The terms ‘‘ board and lodging” are 
becoming exploded: the phraseology creeping 
into advertisements and notices in the windows 
now is, ‘* board and residence.” 

March of Intellect. —The Lord Mayor of 
London has, it is said, offered a premium of 
ten guineas for the best essay on the life and 
institutions of Offa, King of Mercia. 

Scarlatina. — A Styrian physician has pub- 
lished a cure of scarlatina in its last and all but 
fatal stage, by covering the abdomen of the 
patient, a child seven years old, with ice and 
snow, and renewing the cold application con- 
tinually for a considerable time. 

Itch Mite.—A perfect itch mite is described 
by M. Dugés, in Annales des Sciences Natu- 
relles. Its sucker and limbs are red; it bur- 
rows in tortuous canals beneath the cuticle, and 
there it remains—not in the pustule produced 
by it. Turpentine is recommended as a cure. 


Mr. De La Beche has been appointed by the | 


TT 
tooth, which is affirmed to be a human tooth 
with its enamel unimpaired, is attached to the 
same block, which has been sent to Paris, 

The Colosseum is the most botanical of all 
attractions; and its advertisement contains 4 
list of plants enough to puzzle Dr. Lindley, 
ex. gr. Chamerops Humilis, Latania Borbo. 
nica, Sabal Blackbuniana, Caryota Urens, Ura. 
nia Speciosa, Caladium Odoratum, Pandarys 
Spiralis, Swietenia Mahagoni, &c. &c. 

Antiquities. — There have lately been dis. 
covered on the banks of Lake d’Antre, near 
Moirans (in the Jura), a country which abounds 
in Roman antiquities, several curious articles, 
of which we subjoin a short description. In 
digging in front of the farm-house, thé only 
one in the neighbourhood, and which is built 
on the site of an ancient temple, the farmer 
discovered a sepulchral monument, four feet 
long, eighteen inches wide, and two feet anda 
half high, sculptured, with cornices on the four 
sides. The principal stone bears an inscription, 
which is unfortunately so completely effaced 
that only the following words are legible: 

JUL VERANIUS 

DEO. 
There have been taken up at the same place 
numerous pieces of porphyry, Egyptian granite, 
Greek marble, serpentine, blue, grey, and red 
stones, of unknown origin, and of great beauty, 
There were found, also, a small bronze Caduceus; 
a piece of bronze, two inches and a half long, 
with the hand of a woman at the end of it; it 
holds a globe, and there is a bracelet on the 
wrist ; also a laurel leaf of bronze, and an oak. 
leaf of lead, of the natural size, which probably 
ornamented triumphal crowns ; and several me. 
dals of Domitian, Alexander, Severus, Philip 
the Fourth, and Gallienus; the reverses of 
which are not remarkable. 

M. Duvasme-Pletinckx has announced for 


| publication a complete collection of the works 
of Rubens, in lithographic plates. It will con. 


tain at least 1500 works of that great artist. 
Foreign Quarterly Review. 

There appear in Prussia 283 newspapers, 
journals, monthly and weekly publications: 
twenty-two towns have political journals, three 
of which are published at Berlin and two a 
Breslau.—Jbid. 

According to an imperial ukase, a school of 


' jurisprudence is to be established at St. Peters- 


burgh for the instruction of young men of 
noble families intended for the civil service, 
especially for legal employment.—ZJdid. 

A school for the study of the Chinese lan. 
guage has been opened, by the emperor's orders, 
at Kiachta, on the frontiers of Mongol Tartary, 


Board of Ordnance to make a geological map of | to facilitate the commercial intercourse between 


the county of Cornwall. 

At the Asiatic Museum, in Bruton Street, 
there are two small terrestrial globes, presented 
to the Society by Mr. E. R. Power, private 
secretary to the governor of Ceylon. They were 
both made by a young Malabar, a student of 
the American Institution established at Jaffra, 
in Ceylon. One has the names, &c. of places 
written in Malabar, and the other in English. 
We mention this fact as a convincing, as well 
as gratifying proof, of the march of civilisation 
in a portion of our eastern dominions. 

To night a new ‘* Comedietta” is announced 
at Drury Lane; and, perhaps, some people may 
go to see what a Comedietta is. 

Geology. — A physician at Lons-le-Saulnier 
has lately found in one of the grottoes near 
Loisia, in the canton of St. Laurent, which 
are famous for their petrifactions, a considerable 
portion of a human skull, embedded in cal- 
careous spath, in a state of petrifaction. A 


Russia and China.—Jdid. 

A Royal Society of Sciences has been esta- 
blished at Antwerp, and, though it has existed 
only six months, it already boasts of many 
eminent names of foreign literati_among 1's 
members, such as Alex. von Humboldt, Charles 
Dupin, Dr. Pariset, Alexander de la Borde, 
De Candolle, Magendie, Hufeland, &c. &— 
Ibid. 

The Royal Commission for collecting the 
Chronicles and Histories of Belgium held a 
meeting on the 20th of August. M. Gachard, 
the secretary, communicated much interesting 
information. He had been sent by the Mi- 
nister of the Interior of Dusseldorf to examine 
the archives of that city, which were known t0 
contain many manuscripts relative to the his- 
tory of the Belgic provinces. His mission was 
successful beyond his expectation. M. 
comblet, keeper of the archives, not only as 





sisted in examining the documents to whi 
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his attention had been directed, but communi- 
cated many others of great importance relative 
to the history of Belgium. There are even 
some that regard English history.—Jdid. 

A small volume, by Mr. S. Matthies, has 
just appeared at Niirnberg, with the title of 
« Aeronautics in the highest perfection, or de- 
scription of a new - invented and extremely 
simple machine, which furnishes irrefragable 
proof that it is not only practicable for the 
geronaut to steer in any direction he pleases, 
but also that this will be actually accomplished 
within half-a-year.”’—Tbid. 

“ The Trial of Constantine Polari,’’ for 
stealing the jewels of the Princess of Orange, 
is published. The singularity of the robbery, 
the mystery in which it was long involved, the 
great value of the articles stolen, and the 
strange reports and whispered calumnies to 
which it gave rise, render it very interesting 
in Holland.—JZbid. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Extracted from the Foreign Quarterly Review, No. XXXI. 

« Professor Olshausen of Kiel has announced that the 
family of the celebrated Carsten Niebuhr are now pre- 
paring, after a lapse of so many years, to publish the 
third volume of his Travels in Arabia.” 

«In France, considerable attention is paid to the re- 

rinting of the early French and Norman literature. 
M. Francisque Michel has published a report of his re- 
searches in the English libraries. The minister has given 
orders for the printing of the long metrical Chronicle of 
Benoit de Sainte-More, to transcribe which M. Michel 
was first sent to England: it will, we believe, be edited 
by M. Michel, and form two volumes in 4to. M. Michel 
is also printing the Romance of Roncevaux from the 
very early MS, in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. At 
Rouen, Frere, the publisher of Wace’s Roman de la 
Rose, is now printing the Brut of the same poet; and 
he has also in the press a collection of original and un- 
published documents relating to the conquest of England 
by the Normans, in two vols. 8vo. edited by M. Michel.” 

“In the thirteenth volume of the Notices des Manu- 
scrits, M, Raynouard will give an abstract of a curious 
and hitherto unknown romance, in Provengal verse, 
preserved in a manuscript of the library of Carcassonne, 
to which he has given the title of Flamenca, the name 
of the heroine, as it is imperfect at the beginning and 
end, and has no title in the MS. We regret to say, that 
this venerable scholar has been lately much afflicted with 
illness, which we fear will retard the progress of his great 
Dictionary of the Provengal and other dialects that have 
sprung from the Latin.” 

“M. von Hammer has concluded his admirable His- 
tory of the Ottoman Empire with the tenth volume. 
The history itself finishes with the eighth, being brought 
down to the Peace of Kainardji. The ninth and tenth 
are occupied with valuable documents. The same dis- 
tinguished author promises a History of Ottoman Poetry, 
Which will include specimens of the works of two thou- 
sand poets.” 

“ By permission of the king, M. G. van Prinsterer has 
commenced the publication of Archives, ou Correspond- 
ance inédite de la Maison d’Orange. It commences in 
the year 1552, and two volumes of the first series are 
published.” 

“‘M. Kovaliosky, professor in the University of Casan, 
has published a Mongol Chrestomathie, which deserves 
general attention, because it c ins, in a sy ic 
order, valuable, and hitherto unknown fragments, re- 
lative to the history and literature of the Mongols. The 
work is divided into four volumes.” 

“ The second volume of one of the most recent im- 
Portant productions of Swedish literature has lately been 
published, viz., P. Wieselgren, Sveriges skiina Literatur; 
Andra delen. Statens Skina Literatur. It contains the 
belles-lettres of Sweden, and comprises the most ancient 
times and the middle ages. This work is regarded by the 
Swedish literati as of great importance. It is not only far 
more circumstantial and comprehensive than any pre- 
om work of the kind, but is interesting to all lovers 
of ancient northern literature in general, because the old 
Scandinavian fables and popular songs are treated of in 

» and with much critical acumen.” 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


P. Treatise on the Natural History and Classification 
° Quadrupeds, by William Swainson, Esq. (forming Vol. 
i - Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia,) 12mo. 6s. cloth. 
Pac Little Tales for very Little Children, 2d Series, 
it | 2s. cloth. — Progressive Tales for Little Children, 
Tho 2d Series, square, 2s, each. — Dying Thoughts, in 
bg Parts, by the late Rev. Wm. Crawford, 32mo. 2s. 
c a Bachelors; theit Varieties, Characters, and 
to. sion, by the Author of «* Old Maids,” 2 vols. post 
— bds.-—The Air, by Robert Mudie, royal 18mo. 5s. 
LL. -~ Practical French Grammar, by L. E. Peithman, 

2d edition, 12mo, 5s, clotheeThe Amulet, for 1836, 


12s, bd.—The Juvenile Forget-Me-Not, 1836, 8s. bd.— 
Chitty’s General Practice of the Law, Vol. III. Part Il. 
royal 8vo, 24s. bds. — My Old House; or, the Doctrine of 
Changes, 12mo. 10s. 6d. cloth.—W orks of Pindar, in Greek, 
with Notes, &c. by Alex. Negris, 12mo. 10s. 6d. cloth.— 
Biblical Cabinet, Vol. X.; Syntax of New Testament 
Dialect, &c. 12mo. 5s. cloth.—Student’s Cabinet Library ; 
or, Useful Tracts, Vol. I. 12mo. 5s. cloth.—Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, in Greek, with Notes, &c. by Alex. Negris, 
12mo. 4s. 6d, cloth. — Treatise on the Decorative Part of 
Civil Architecture, by Sit Wm. Chambers, 5th edition, 
62 Plates, folio, 37. 3s. half-bd.—Baxter’s Agricultural and 
Horticultural Annual, 1836, post 8vo. 12s. cloth.—The 
Comet, in Four Parts, illustrated and explained by 
Tables, &c. by J. Sears, 12mo. 4s. cloth.—Mahmoud, 
3 vols. post 8vo. 1. lls. 6d. bds.—Agnes Searle, by the 
— _ se a —- 2 bene = yo rte a 6d. 7." 
—The Rev. Wm. Hull’s Consolations o ristianity, in artm: tur 
Four Discourses, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds.—Rev. T. Cheval fer's| Dep ent of Litera es 
Sermons preached at Cambridge, 12mo. 6s. bds.—Dansey’s Among which are 
Hore Decanice Rurales, 2 vols. small 4to. 1. 4s. bds.—!| Milner's Church History, 4 vols. 5 Mitford's Greece, 8 vols. ; 
The Pearl; an American Annual for 1836, 12s. bd.— The Burne’ Life and Werte. by Cunningham, § vole; Walpole’ 
Earth; its Physical Condition, and most remarkable | }9{ois.; Godwin's Lives of the Necromancers; Young Gentle- 
Phenomena, by W. M. Higgins, small 8vo. 98. 6d. cloth.— man’s Book ; Careme’s Pastry-Cook; Byron’s Works, by Moore, 
ne — ony its eo > ong yo 17 vols. ; Milton's Poetical Works, 3 vols.; the Pirate, 3 vols. &c. 
- W. Johnson, f.cap, 3s. 6d. cloth. — Sermons, the | P 
late Rev. John Scott, MA. edited by his Son, 8vo. 10s. 6a. | beh pepeanceccta 
cloth.—The Book of Gems, 1 vol. royal 8vo. 1. lls. 6d.| Entire Stock, Coppers, and Copyright 
bds; large paper, imperial 8vo. 32. 3s. bds. — The Vow of | of Cooke's Pompeii, 
the Peacock, and other Poems, by L. E, L. f.cap 8vo. 2 vols. folio, 


10s. 6d. bds. Specimens may be seen, and Catalogues had, at the Rooms. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
BOOKS IN QUIRES, 
By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON, 


AT THEIR WEEKLY SALE-ROOMS, 
92 FLEET STREET, 
ON WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 34, AND 
FOLLOWING DAYS, 
Consisting of an 


Extensive Collection of Books in every 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 1835.| ©N MONDAY, NOVEMBER 9th, AND SEVEN 


October. Thermometer. Barometer. | FOLLOWING DAYS, 
Thursday-- 15 50 to 59 | 30:28 to 30-31 | Valuable Collection of Engravings, 
oo oeee 4 .* .* pwnd .* oa | Being the Third Portion of the 
jaturday -- r 30* ‘ " 
ae 2.48 oe 30-22 30-25 — OF MESSRS. MOLTENO AND GRAVES, 
Monday -- 19 | --- 2 | 3021 30°02 {in of a Diss off P,) 
Tuesday -+ 20 29°87 Consisting of 
Wednesday 21 seee 35 29°74 Rare Early English Portraits, 
Prevailing winds, N.E. and S.W. Including the Works of Elstracke Delaram, Pass, Faithorne, 
Except the 19th, generally cloudy; a shower of rain on Holla, Loggan, &c.; eapital Productions ofthe Metter, British 
ag Saag a, - h | &c., chiefly selected Proofs ; fine Modern Foreign Engravings, 
allen *170 0 = nch. a fy Bones, Andcien, a Bartolozzi, &c.; Book Plates, 
October. ermometer. rometer. GF STIRS, SOCCER, Se. 
Thursday.. F 30 to 51 ¢ to 29°50, May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 
Friday ---- 23 38 9 ++ 29°53, @,4* Money advanced, and Valuations of every Description of 
ow * . - € "SD +e a Property made for the payment of the Probate Duty, &c. 
Sunday---- - 29°68 +2 29+ 


Monday -- ee 9° ++ 29°39 
Tuesday -- eee 5 9-G2 «- 2978 | 
Wednesday "88 +6 29°95 

Prevailing winds, S.W. and S.E. 

Except the 27th and 28th, generally cloudy, with fre- 
quent showers of rain. 

Rain fallen, 1-3 inch. 

Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS. 
Latitude - ---++51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude «+++ 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 





29°74 
29°72 | 





COOKE'’S POMPEII. 

MESSRS. SOUTHGATE AND SON 

Are instructed to Sell by Auction, 

ON THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 4th, 
THE COPYRIGHT, COPPERS, AND REMAINDER 
(about 30 Copies) 

OF THIS MAGNIFICENT WORK, 

| In 2 vols. imperial folio, with 90 Plates, finely engraved by 

bh B. Smet eS ee by Lieut.-Col. Cockburn, 
+ Goldicutt, H. Parke, and T. L. Donaldson. 

Extracts from a Meteorological Register kept at High The descriptive Letter-press contains a review of the Manners 
Wycombe, Bucks, by a Member of the London Meteoro- | and Customs of the Ancients, both public and private, as con- 
ee | Rronitcet, Some of the Plates are finely coloured, ‘The Work 

1 ; vewee FEB | Architect. So ‘ b 
me - - ea —-. | Was published at 16/. 16s. The complete Sets will be lotted for 
oo ie Boroe W7th, | private buyers as well as the trade in general. 

Mean 53 *02708 | Specimens may be seen, and Catalogues had, at their Weekly 

Barometer—Highest--+-+++- 29 -95 the 2d. | Sale Rooms, No. 22 Fleet Street. 


Lowest -+++++++ 28°87+-+ 30th. 
sor saceocens SO SEEae ODERN HISTORY. — The Rev. Prof. 
F Vay yr" will deliver a Sastuan, Soteesteete to the 
; 4 c t Sessi fod: i 
Winds.-1 East—-5 West-0 North—12 South—1 North: | Frodo sic ener: ge ces en, Madera History, on 
east—7 South-east—2 ———< we ams a | ‘ The Lectures will be, continned os Cage Myleene 4 and Tues- 
G i Obse tions.—Rain fell on nineteen days; and | day at the same hour. e First Course will embrace the inter- 
so lonee 8 quentity ae not iin, in September, - nak the | wal from the Age of Charles V. to the Accession of Louis XIV, 
year 1829; and the mean of the barometer was lower than | FA egeneg will relate to the period from the Accession of Louis 
Ay P : . t time. 
since 1831, while the maximum was below any in the ~ he vt: rite First C 12 Lect! 
same month, during thejournalist’s residencein W ycombe; | = For rvs ‘rte 7 ch sp Lovmeess. os 
the month was colder than last September, and the mean | Or for the whole Season 
was — the —— of a, a ym. Thunder | will be 
was heard on the 9th, 23d, an ith; on the two former | We 
days lightning was seen. On the evening of the 9th the cameron .,. ae 
most brilliant aurora borealis which has appeared here | university of London, 22d October, 1835. 
since the 7th of January, 1831, was observed; the whole} — aint aint i inseinsoaitaibinsens 
N.W. quarter of the heavens was illuminated by a pale | English Law. 
yellowish light, from which rays of nearly the same’ ROFESSOR PRESTON will deliver his 
colour shot orth, and extended beyond the zenith; these Introductory Lecture, on Monday, the 2d of November, 
appearances continued for nearly the space of two hours. | at Eight o’Clock in the Evening precisely. 
On cp Tym the — was again —— — = rays| Any Gentleman eosunting his Card will be admitted to this 
were of a tint, and rose nearly to the zenith, but were | Lecture. 
= so =. sand did a —s 80 long as on — 9th ; | King’s College, London ooeun OTTER, M.A. Principal. 
the wind, on both occasions, was from the westward, and : Pope ee - * 
blew fresh; these phenomena were succeeded by rain. | A Prospectus of ene Conees may be had at the Secretary's Office. 





Number of days of rain, 19. | 
Quantity of rain, in inches and decimals, 4-43125. 


310 0 
y Lecture on 
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o the dd 
presenting their Cards. 





B | HURTO ” Eatablished 1826. a FOREIGN 
| RTON’S BRITISH an 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. | PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 26 Holles 
We are compelled, by the access of temporary novelties, | Street, Cavendish Square. 

to postpone our third notice of Bae Manuscripts,” | ____ Terms of Subscription. 

and, also, of *¢ The Amulet,” received on Thursday night; | The Year, First Class 

“The Agricultu.al and Horticultural Annual,” which ee raeage 

oan s “The Mistery of Fest, Se, ant Roeper oe this erate oe being wren ye sup- 

.- cA * | plied with all the new Publications, have the power of selectin; 
A. A. K—g's thoughts may be poetic, but the lines are fon the general Catalogue, containing upwards of 20,000 4 
rench, 








ot. lumes of standard Works in the English, Italian, Ger- 
A. J. B. declined, man, and Spanish Languages. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND - 





ULPIT ELOQUENCE 
MR. RICHARD JONES is returned for the Season to 
his House, 14 Chapel Street, Grosvenor Place. 


Now publishing in Monthly Numbers, price 1s. 6d. 


EST’S GALLERY of PAINTINGS, 


engraved in outline by Henry Mose, Esq. 

** Well-known subjects from West’s pencil, engraved by Moses 
with his equally well-known firmness, correctness, and beauty of 
outline.”—Literary Gazette 

«* Old Benjamin West's ‘best paintings worthily engraved in 
outline.”—Sun. 

«* Moses is our best etcher in matlines and he has here given us 
fine specimens of his talent.”—Ne 

London: Joseph waa Finch Lane, Cornhill. 


Valuable Books, at very reduced Prices, for ready Money. 


ODGE’S PORTRAITS and MEMOIRS 
of ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES of GREAT 
BRITAIN (now completed), containing 240 beautifully en- 
graved Portraits, fine Impressions, 12 vols. imperial 8vo. new, 
cloth lettered, 12/, (published at 30/.) 
Another Copy, new, half-bound, turkey 
morocco, top edge gilt, 142. 

Britton’s Architectural Antiquities of Great 
Britain, containing 364 tine Plates, 5 vols. 4to. new, half-bound, 
morocco, top edge gilt, 14l. (originally published at 271. 12s. un- 
bound). 

Bayley’s History and Antiquities of the 
Tower of Leg 1 with Memoirs of Royal and Distinguished 

ersons, many fine Plates, 2 vols. royal 4to. new, cloth lettered, 
2i. (published Ay 61. 16s. 

Greenwood’s large Atlas of England and 
Wales, corrected to April 1834 (quite complete), beautifully en- 
graved and coloured, and each Map embellishd with a View of 

a Cathedral, Church, or Seat, imperial folio, new, half-bound, 
Tastlé, 71. 7s. (cost the late proprietor 14/, 14s, unbound.) 
Apply to J. Newman, Bookseller, 235 Holborn. 





; BIBLE ATLAS, with dates and 
Modern es being a Delineation of the Geography 
and a ¢ of the History of the Holy 
Scriptures, as also of the Apocryphal Books and Josephus; ac- 
companied by an Index of all the Names, shewing their Latitude, 
Longitude, and the Plate in which they may be found. 
By SAMUEL ARROWSMITH, 
Hydrographer to the King. 
Price, in imperial 8vo. coloured and half-bound in roan, 12s.; in 
to. full coloured and half-bound in calf, 21s. 
No, 10 Svho Square. 





New and Splendid Annual Paden: 
In 4to. handsomely bound, price 16s. 


fMHE MODERN GALLERY of BRITISH 

ARTISTS. A Collection of Thirty-six beautiful En- 
gravings from original Paintings by Stanfield, Prout, Austin, 
1). Roberts, Bonington, Cattermole, &c. &c. with illustrative 
Letter- press. 

The object of the Proprietors has been to lay before the 
public specimens of the most celebrated Artists of the present 
day, while, at the same time, they have been careful to select 
such paintings as possessed interest from their subject; and they 
can now say with confidence, that none of the Annuals can com- 
pete with this volume in beauty and cheapnes: 

Published goad the sie, ai ors, by Charles Tite wiles Street. 


AXUIDE to KNOWLEDGE, Edited by Mr. 


Pinnock. The Proprietors of this valuable and widely- 
circulated Periodical beg to apprise their numerous Friends and 
the Public generally, that the Guide to Knowledge will continue 
to be published as heretofore by W. Edwards, No. 12 Ave Maria 
Lane, London, and may be had as usual of any Bookseller in the 
Kingdom. 

The Guide to Knowledge is Lt in ey Numbers at 1d.; 
and in Monthly Parts at 6 
Two volumes are now complete at 10s. 6d. each, containing 
Sixty-Four Geographical Maps, Seventeen Astronomical Maps, 
Thirteen Plans of the most important Towns in the Empire, and 
Two Hundred and Thirty-Five Engravings on various other 
subjects. 
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OVE RDA LE ’S BI B LE 3.—Fac-Simile 

Letter from Miles Coverdale to Thomas Lord Cromwell, 

1538, desiring his Protection for a Series of Annotations on the 
ible. Price One Shilling. 


Historical and Literary Curiosities, accom- 
anied by Etchings of interesting Localities. By Charles John 
Smith. In Twelve Plates, price 7s. 

Published by J. B. Nichols and Son; sold by J. and A. Arch and 
Co. Cornhill, London, and all other Book and Print-Seilers. 





Price 2s, 


CATALOGUE of OLD BOOKS, on 
SALE by JOHN EDDOWES, Shrewsbury. 
Catalogues may be had — Longman and Co. London ; and of 
p- Baowes. 


HEAP MODERN PUBLICATIONS.— 
ANDREWS’ LIBRARY, 167 New Bond Street, near 
Grafton Street. The Duplicate Copies of the numerous Works 
lately added to this Establishment, and now withdrawn to make 
way for the New Books of the ensuing season, may be had at 
unusually reduced prices. The Catalogue, containing all the 
recent Publications, is, for the convenience of persons in the 
country, printed on a single sheet, and can be forwarded by post. 
The Books having been circulated exclusively amongst people of 
fashion are in excellent condition. 

Subscribers to this Library are ensured the immediate perusal 
of every new Work in British and Foreign Literature, besides all 
the Reviews and Magazines. 

Terms of Subscription may be a on application, or forwarded 
to any address in town or country 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In 3 vols. royal 18mo. neatly half-bound and lettered, and 
illustrated by Steel Engravings, 
HE ENGLISH BOY at the CAPE; 
an Anglo-African Story. 
By the Author of “ Keeper’s Travels.” 
Whittaker and Co. Ave — Lane. 





n 2 vols. post Bvo. price 1 
NHE ROMANCE of ANCIENT EGYPT. 
Second Series of the “« Romance of Ancient History.” 
By JOHN GUNNING SEYMER, B.A 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


New ana enlarged edition, in post 8vo. with beautiful Woodcut 
Vignettes, by Baxter, in cloth, 7s. 6d.; handsomely bound in 
Turkey morocco, with gilt edges, 12s. 


YHE BOOK of FAMILY WORSHIP; 


consisting of a Four Weeks’ Course of Prayer, pal 
Prayers suitable to the Festivals of the Church, and other 
solemn occasions; together with general Prayers for the Church, 
King, Clergy, Wives, Husbands, Children, Friends, &c., and 
General Benedictions. 
By the Editor of the ‘* Sacred Harp,” &c. 
To which are added, Jeremy Taylor’s Sacramental Meditations 
and Prayer: 
« The ‘ Book of Family Worship’ ought to be in the hands of 
every family in the land; the prayers are beautifully sim ra and 
sweet; and every sentence that they breathe speaks of C hrist 
alone as the hope of our salvation.”—Dublin Evening Packet. 
_ Whittaker and Co. Ane Maria Lane. 


d by 


In 1 webs 8vo. price 198. cloth, and ilh ill Wood 


NEW WORKS, 
Just published by Bien Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
3 vols. post 
HRONICLES of. "WALTHAM 
By the Author of ** The Subaltern,” &c. 

«* Full of deep and almost Crabbe-like interest, and containin, 
a mass of solid information concerning the recent history and in 
actual condition and habits of the English peasantry, such as we 
sincerely believe no other work of any class whatever can supply,” 

—Quarterly Review, » 


Il. 
: In 2 vols, 8vo, with a Portrait, 
Memoirs of Lieut-General Sir Thomas 
Picton, G.C.B. 
By H. B. Robinson, Esq. 
« This work will be read with great interest.”—John Bull, 

Ill. 

Agnes Searle. 

By the Author of The Heiress.” 3 vols. 


2d edition, revised and corrected, i in? pales post 8vo. with 
numerous Plates, 2 
A Steam Voyage down the Danube. 
With Sketches pa Toy Wallachia, Servia, and Turkey, 
By Michael J. Quin. 
*¢ This book contains a variety of interesting and amusing par. 
ticulars. Nothing can be more picturesque, because lively and 
natural, than Mr. Quin’s descriptions.”—Edinburgh Revien, 


Vv. 
New Work, edited by Lady Dacre, 
2d edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Tales of the Peerage and the Peasantry. 
By the Author of ‘* The > Chaperon. - 





Sngravings, 


HE HISTORY and DESCRIPTION of} 
FOSSIL F ey the COLLIERIES and COAL TRADE 
of GREAT BRITA 
By the Author of - ty “ Treatise on Manufactures i in Metal,” in 
* Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopadia.” 
Whittaker wat Co. Ave Maria Lane, London; and G. Ridge, 

Sheffield. 

2d edition, 12mo. price 7s. 6d. cloth lettered, with 13 Plates, and 
a Glossary, 
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STUDEN IT’S GUIDE FOR DISSECTING. 
n f.cap 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 
RACTICA L ANATOMY of the 
NERVES and VESSELS of the HEAD, NECK, and 
CHEST ; intended as a Guide for Students, in their Dissection 


of those Structures, 
By EDWARD COCK, 
Demonstrator of Anatomy at Guy's Hospital. 

«* The work is well executed .... pursuing a method which we 
have always considered to be the only one that is really cal- 
culated to aid the student in his inquiries in the dissecting-room, 
stead of commencing with the large trunks of the arteries and 


C ONCISE HISTORY and ANALYSIS | nerves, the author takes them up at the point where dissectors 


of the PRINCIPAL STYLES of ARCHITECTURE, 
To which is added, a — of the Architecture of England 
down to the present tim 
By EDW ARD BOID, Esq. 
Member of the Society of Antiquarians at Caen, &c. 
Whittaker and Co. mye: Maria Lane. 


"DHE WASPS of” ARISTOPHANES. 
Edited, with English Notes, and adapted to the Use of 
Schools and Universities. 
By THOMAS MITCHELL, Esq, A.M. 
Forming No. IL. of ‘€ Mitchell’s Plays of Aristophanes.” 
Lately published, by the same Editor, 8vo. 10s, 6d, 
The Acharnenses of Aristophanes. 
John secede Albemarle Street. 


“CATHOLICISM. 
Mr. Rae Wilson's New Work. 
Dedicated, by special permission, to the Queen. 
In | vol. 8vo. with beautiful Engravings, price 16s. 
RECORDS of a ROUTE through 
ae FRANCE and ITALY, with SKETCHES of CATHO- 
LICIS 


By WILLIAM RAE WILSON, F.S.A. S.A.R. 


must commence . n short, the author makes his work say 
| that which the demonstrator would describe, vivd voce, with the 
parts before him .... This handy volume may be conscientiously 


| recommended to all those who desire to lay that sound foundation 





| 


| 


for medical knowledge.”—The Lancet, Oct. 17th, 1835. 
London: A. Schloss, 2 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury; 3 and 
to be had of all Booksellers. 


~ Dedicated, by Permission, to the Earl of Egremont, 
> 
Baste tR’S AGRICULTURAL and 
HORTICULTURAL ANNUAL for 1836; or, Annual 
Register of the most important Discoveries and Improvements in 
Farming, Gardening, and Floriculture, with practical details 
connected with Domestic and Rural Economy; also, a Miscel- 
lanea, comprising Agricultural, Horticultural, and Floricultural 
Calendars, Abstract of Acts of Parliament passed during the 
ast Sessions, Useful Tables, &c. and an Almanack for 1836, 
Embellished with a beautiful Engraving of the South Down 
Sheep, and a Vignette, of Flowers, printed by Mr. George Baxter, 
London, in his newly invented art in Oil Colours. 
Price 12s. embossed sides and gilt edges. 
Also, new editions of . 
Baxter’s Library of Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Knowledge, royal 8vo. Price 2/. 2s. 
« May be correctly described as one of the best collections of 
articles connected with agriculture and its sister arts that has 
ever been published.”—Quarlerly Journal of Agriculture, 1835, 


Mantell’s Floriculture. Price 5s. Gd. Con- 


Author of Travels in Egypt, Arabia, Turke y, Greece, the Holy } taining the Cultivation of every Plant. 


Land, &c.; in Poland, Russia, and Finland; and in Norway, | 
Sweden, and Denmasks 
London: sepia Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and pix nie 


To Persons forming New Pleasure Grounds, | or making Alterations 
nO ea. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. the . edition, — ee Engravings, 
-in b 
RACTICAL, "Hl INTs” on LANDSCAPE 
G penne NG; i with some Remarks on Domestic 
t d with Scenery. 
By WM. 8S, GILPIN, Esq. 

“« We take leave of Mr. Gilpin with feelings somewhat similar 
to those we should experience in parting with an old friend and 
colloquial neighbour, who, having much valuable instruction to 
communicate, bas the art of conveying it in a shape the most 
Jae and agreeable to his hearers.” —Blackwood's Magazine, 

Printed for T. Cadell, London, and W. Blackwood and Sons, 

Edi nburgh. 


American Annual, just received, 


pur E PEARL; or, Affection’s Gift. <A 
Christmas and New Year’ s Present for 1886 ; illustrated 

with Seven highly finished Engravings, elegantly bound in em- 

bossed morocco, price 12s, 

Philadelphia: Published by Thomas T. Ash; and sold in London 
by Richard Groombridge, Panyer Alley, Paternoster Row. 








In foolscap 8vo. price 5s. beautifully printed, Vol. XXXV. of 
4 hee ALDINE EDITION of the BRITISH 


POETS: containing the Poems of Prior, Vol. I. 

The most complete edition of the British Poets extant; con- 
taining Portraits, Original Memoirs, and many Poems never 
before published. 

he following Authors are already published: 
Dryden. 
Parnell, 
Saran 
You 


Burns. 
‘Thomson, 
Collins. ° 
K. White. Goldsmith, 
Cowper. Milton. ‘Ahsisite. 
Surrey and Shakespeare. Butler. 
*,* Each Author may be purchased separately. 
William Pickering, Chancery Lane, London, 





Baxter’s Farmer’s Account Book, new edi- 
tions, folio, 1. 1s.; quarto, 12s. 6d. 

History of Sussex, 2 vols. royal 4to. 450 
Engravings. Price 6/. 6s. 

Baxter’s Rural Almanack for 1836. Price 6d. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Lewes: Baxter and Son. 

“3 St. James's Square, » Oct. 90. 
Mr. Macrone has this day published, 
1 


O*®» BAC ELORS 
Il. 
Norman Leslie. 


Ill. 
Thurlston Tales. 
iv. 

___ Plantagenet. 


———— 
PLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 


MAGAZINE, No. CCXLI. for November, 
Contents 
I. Shall we overturn the Peers ? — II. Strong’s Sonnets — III. 
Myself and Julia Arran —IV. Naples under the Bourbons and 
Bonapartes— V. William Pitt. No. IX.—VI. A Catechism of 
Whist—VII. Translations from the Greek Anthology. By Wi! ' 
liam Hay—VIII. Lines written on hearing the popular ‘Air o 
Marlbrouk—IX. The Fight with the Dragon. A se Fo 
Schiller —X. Eight Days in the Abruzzi — XI. Sacred Poetry ¢ 
the Seventeenth Century. 
William ksiackwood and Sons, No. 45 George Street, Ec Jindurgh 
and I’. Cadell, Strand, London. 
SITY 


DUBLIN UNIVERS 
XXV. for November, contains:— 

Scenes from the Life of Edward Las- 

celles, Gent. a or Algiers — The Present is not 4 
Crisis — Frithiof’s Saga — Hibernian Nights’ Entertainments: 
Tenth Night; Corby Mac Gillmore. Part Second — Miss Mar- 
tineau's Trac ts—Rambling Recollections, No. V. By the Author 
of “ Stories of Waterloo,” &c.— The Belgic Revolution of 1830 — 
The Privy Council and the Corporation of Cork Lin 
Dublin: Printed for William © surry, Jun. and Co.; Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co., and Roake and Varty, London; and sold by 


all Booksellers. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


In 2 large vols. 8vo. price 12. 16s, in cloth, and lettered, 
HE IW TESTAMENT; with a 
Commentary, consisting of Short Lectures for the daily 
i] ilies. 
Coen Bev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Vicar of Sedgley, Staffordshire. 

In this edition of the New Testament it has been the chief 
object of the Editor to furnish Families with an Exposition for 
Galy reading. The Scripture is divided into paragraphs of a 
convenient length, and the explanatory and practical matter is 
digested, under each portion, into one consecutive Lecture, 80 as 
todemand of the reader no previous study or attention.” 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. S 

*,* This Work may also be had in Four Parts, price 9s. each ; 
als few copies on the ** Book of Revelation” may be had sepa- 
rately, price 4s. 


‘ Rav. G. Townsend's Chronological Arrangement of the Bible. 
In 1 large vol. 8vo, price ll. 4s. in cloth boards, 
HE HOLY BIBLE, containing the 
Old and New Testaments, arranged in Historical and 
Chronological Order, in such manner that the whole may be 
read as one Connected History, in the words of the Authorised 
Translation. With select Notes, Indexes, and a Table, dividing 
the Sacred Volume into 365 Portions for daily reading. 
By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A. 
Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of Northallerton. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
The New ‘Testament may be had separately, 
price 6s. in boards. ms 

*,* The larger Edition of the Arrangement, containing a 
copious Body of Annotations, may be had in four volumes, price 
4l. in boards; or the Old and New Testaments separately, price 
2l. each. 

In 8v0. price 10s, 6d, boards, the Third Volume of ™ 
OMMENTARIES on the AFFAIRS of 
the CHRISTIANS before the TIME of CONSTAN- 
TINE the GREAT; or, an enlarged View of the Ecclesiastical 
History of the First Three Centuries. Accompanied with co- 
ious illustrative Notes and References. Transiated from the 
Latin of John Laurence Mosheim, D.D. late Chancellor of the 
University of Gottingen. 
By ROBERT STUDLEY VIDAL, Esq. F-S.A. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, 
The First Two Volumes of the same Work, 
price ll, 1s. 
Mr. Holden's Exposition of the Old Testament, 
In 1 large vol. 12mo. price 12s. 6d. boards, 
[HE CHRISTIAN EXPOSITOR; or, 
a Practical Guide to the Study of the Old Testament. 
Intended for the Use of general Readers. 
By the Rev. GEORGE HOLDEN, M.A. 

Though many Expositions of the Bible of great and deserved 
celebrity exist in our language, a Commentary sufficiently short 
to be read by those who have not leisure to consult learned works, 
yet sufficiently comprehensive to serve as a guide to the study of 
the Sacred Scriptures, appears to be still wanting. To supply 
this deficiency is the design of the present work, in which it has 
been the aim and study of the author to embrace, in a condensed 
form, such information as will enable the general reader to ascer- 
tain the real meaning of the inspired writers. 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may had, by the same Author, 
The Christian Expositor of the New Testa- 
ment, price 10s. 6d. 





In morocco, price 1/. 1s. 
HE GEOGRAPHICAL ANNUAL and 
UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER. 
_ Containing One Hundred beautifully coloured Steel-Engrav- 
wat all the States, Kingdoms, and Empires, through the 
orld. 

“ Of all the annuals this is, unquestionably, the most useful.”— 
New Monthly Magazine. 

“A gift better calculated to be long preserved and often refered 
to, could not be offered to favoured youth of either sex.”—Lite- 
tary Gazette. 

E.Churton, Public Library, 26 Holles Street. 


Price 5s. 
IR WALTER SCOTT'S PROSE 
\ WORKS, Vol. XIX.; containing Periodical Criticism, 
ol. III. (Miscellaneous). 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; and Whittaker and Co, London. 


Of whom may be had the preceding Volumes of this Series, viz.: 


The Life of Napoleon Buona- 

_ Parte, in 9 vols. j 

Lives of Dryden and Swift, in | 
vols. 


|Criticism, 2 vols. (Poetry and 
| omance). 
Paul’s Letters, in 1 vol. 

2 vols. Chivalry, Romance, the Dra- 
Lives of Novelists, in 2 vols. i ma, in 1 vol. 


order and Provincial Antiquities, in 1 vol. 
Also, price 3s. each, with Vignettes after Turner, Pocket 
editions of 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
Marmion. 


__ The Lady of the Lake. 
With Sir Walter Scott’s Introductions of 1830, various 
Readings, Notes, &c. 


DR. URE’S DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY, 
In a very large volume, 8vo. with Nine Engravings, price One 


z Guinea in boards, 

DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and 

MINERALOGY, with their A pplications. 

By ANDREW URE, M.D F.R.S. 
The 4th edition, with numerous Improvements. 
Also, 
Rose’ M i‘ vp eee of 1 b 
8 Manual of Analyti , i 
ome Analytical Chemistry, by 
don: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, 73 Cheapside. 
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Diffusion of Entertaining Knowledge, &c. 
Price only One Shilling (to be completed in Six Numbers), 
R.BULWER’S PELHAM, 
No. III. 


Il. 
History of the British Landed Gentry. 
By John Burke, Esq. 
Part XI., with Armorial Bearings, &c. 


11. 
Barrington’s Ireland and the Irish, 
2 vols. 4to. 40 Portraits, only 2. 8s, 


IV. 
Lloyd’s Field Sports. 
2d edition, 2 vols. 23 Plates, 32s. bound. 
Garrick’s Private Correspondence 
(2000 Letters). 


2 thick 4to. vols. only 2l. 10s. (originally 51, 5s.) 


VI. 
Chateaubriand’s Jerusalem. 
3d edition, 2 vols. 16s. 
‘ Vil. 
Leigh Hunt’s Indicator and Companion. 
A Book for the Fields and Fireside. 
2 vols. only 16s. with Portrait. 
F VIII. 
Granville’s Travels to St. Petersburgh. 

3d edition, 2 thick 8vo. vols. 70 Plates, only 28s, 


IX. 
Sir H. Davy’s Life and Correspondence. 
By Dr. Paris. 
2d and cheaper edition, 2 vols. 8vo. only 16s. with Portrait. 


xX. 
Petite Bibliotheque des Dames. 
Consisting of the most approved Modern French Works 
of Fiction. 


XI. 
Complete in 1 vol. 6s. bound, 

Capt. Marryat’s Frank Mildmay. 
Also, just ready, the Continuation of 
Letters from the South. 

y Thomas Campbell, Esq. 
(In New Monthly Magazine for November.) 
Published for Henry Colburn by R. Bentley; and sold by 
all Booksellers. 


In small 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, price 9s. 62. cloth 


eu ‘ed, 
THE EARTH, ITS PHYSICAL 
CONDITION, and MOST REMARKABLE PHE- 
NOMENA, 





By W. MULLINGER HIGGINS, 
Fellow of the Geological Society, and Lecturer on Natural 
hilosophy, Guy’s Hospital. 

“This work has the rare merit of performing more than is 
promised in the title-page; it is, in truth, a guide to some of 
the most important branches of experimental philosophy, com- 
prising, in a brief space, all that has yet been discovered re- 
specting the physical constitution of the globe, and the natural 
phenomena connected with the support of organised life.”— 
Atheneum. 

“‘ A deliberate and well-arranged performance, from a com. 
petent hand, displaying intelligence in the choice of matter and 
judgment in assigning its proper character.”—Literary Gazette. 
Orr and Smith, Paternoster Row. 


rae Now ready, __ 
[HE comic ALMANACK for 1836. 
Thirteen Plates by George Cruikshank. 


Also, a new edition of 


The Comic Almanack for 1835. 


Charles Tilt, 86 Fleet Street. 





Published by Darton and Harvey, 55 Gracechurch Street. 
he E PROMETHEUS of ASCHYLUS, 
and the Electra of Sophocles. Translated from the Greek, 
3y GEORGE CROKER FOX, Esq. 
With Notes, intended to illustrate the typical character of the 
Also, a few original Poems. 
8vo. cloth lettered, price 8s. 6d. 


AMERICAN NOVELTIES. 
T# E TOKEN and ATLANTIC 
q SOUVENIR for 1836, 12 Plates, bound, 16s. 
The Legendary, edited by N. P. Willis, Au- 
thor of “* Pencillings by the Way.” 2 vols. in 1, 10s. 6d. 
The Student’s Manual. By the Rev. J. | 
Todd. 6s, 
Bancroft’s History of America, Vol. I. 14s. 
Webster’s Speeches, 2 vols. 26s. 
Richard James Kennet, No. 14 York Street, Covent Garden 
(removed from 59 Great Queen Street). 
*,* Catalogues gratis. 
Cheap Edition of Hood's Celebrated Work. 
Price 7s. 6d. cloth, or 8s. 6d. half morocco, 


W aims and ODDITIES. 


By THOMAS HOOD, Esq. 
Fifth edition. 

This volume contains the whole of the Original Work published 
at One Guinea, and is illustrated by Eighty Plates. 
Charles Tilt, 86 Fleet Street. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

The Dream of Eugene Aram. A Poem, 
with Six first-rate Engravings on Wood, price 2s. 6d. 


Just published by Ackermann and Co. 96 Strand, 
Elegantly and substantially bound in crimson morocco, price 12s, 


ORGET-ME-NOT for 1836. 
Containing Engravings by Rolls, Carter, Davenport, Ba- 
con, Goodyear, Robinson, Kelsall, and Stocks; from Paintings 
and Drawings by E. Landseer, R.A., Parris, Prout, Wood, Hart, 
The Misses Sharpe, Stone, Fisk, and Bone; and Literary Com- 
pepe by James Montgomery, The Ettrick Shepherd, Delta, A 
fodern Pythagorean, T. K. Hervey, Rev. R. Polwhele, The Old 
Sailor, W. L. Stone, H. F. Chorley, T. J. Serle, D. Jerrold, Dr. 
Bowring, M.P., Dr. R.S. Mackenzie, J. P. Papworth, L. Blanch- 
ard, Mary Howitt, Mrs, Gore, Miss Landon, Hon. Mrs, E. Norton, 
Miss Lawrence, Isabel Hill, Mrs. Lee, &c. &c. 
° _ . 

Juvenile Forget-Me-Not for 1836. 
Embellished with beautiful Engravings and a Vignette, after 
Designs by eminent Artists, price 8s. Proofs of the Plates, before 
Letters, in a neat Portfolio, 20s.; ditto, with Letters, ditto, 14s. 


HARTWELL HORNE'’S BIBLICAL KEEPSAKE. 
rice 21s. elegantly bound in morocco, 
’ | ‘HE BIBLICAL KEEPSAKE for 1836. 
This interesting Work contains Thirty-two highly tinish- 
ed Views of the most remarkable Places mentioned in the Holy 
Scriptures, made from original and accurate Sketches taken on 
the Spot. Engraved by W. and E. Finden. With Descriptions 
of the Plates. 
By the Rev. THOMAS HARTWELL HORNE, B.D. 

*,* From the permanent interest attached to the subjects of 
this work, its value as a book o fe » pani to 
the Bible, che Proprietors strongly recommend it as a school prize 
or a family present. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street; sold also by C. Tilt, 

‘leet Street. 
Price 4s. Part IX. of the 
, ral oO 
OETICAL WORKS of SAMUEL 
ROGERS, Esq. 
To be completed in Ten Parts, 

Edward Moxon, Dover Street; and T. Cadell, Strand. 





CHEAP, CORRECT, AND BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED 
ALMANACKS FOR 1836. 


HE COMIC ALMANACK;; an Ephemeris 
in Jest and Earnest. 
By RIGDUM FUNNIDOS, Gent. 
With Twelve Plates and a Hieroglyphic, by George Cruikshank. 
Price Half-a-Crown. 

Poor Richard’s Almanack, containing Twelve 
Portraits of Public Characters, price Sixpence; or, bound with 
the New Annual Calendar, price One Shilling. 

Tilt’s Almanack for the Table; or, Pocket 
Annual, price Sixpence; or, bound with the New Annual Calen- 
dar, price One Shilling. 

Tilt’s Almanack for the Hat, with a Stamp 
Table, price One Penny. 

The National Almanack, beautifully printed 
in Colours, on a Crown Sheet, price Threepence. 

Tilt’s London Almanack, exquisitely printed 
in a diamond type, with an Engraving of the Entrance to Hyde 
Park, price Threepence. 

The Celestial Almanack, with a beautiful 
Engraving of the Holy Family, price One Penny. 

The Paragon Almanack, in a handsome Gothic 

& ’ 
Border, suitable for Albums and Blotting Books, price One Penny. 

The Sunday Almanack, containing the First 
and Second Lessons for every Sunday in the Year. Card size, 
with Arabesque Border, and intended to be P vacances within the 
Cover of the Bible or Prayer-Book, price One Penny. 

London: Published by Charles Tilt, 86 Fleet Street. 


In post 8vo. price 6s. 


| AROLD de BURUN;; a Semi-Dramatic 
. Poem; in Six Scenes. 
By HENRY AUSTEN DRIVER. 

«€ He has performed his task ably and beautifully; thereby es- 
tablished himself as a poet of no mean rank in our living republic. 

r. Driver is a genuine poet.”—Literary Garette, 

“His poetry is sensible and musical—full of thoughts and 
flowers.” —Atias. 

“* There aré numerous passages of genuine poetry,— in which 
the beauty of the verse keeps pace with the justness of the senti- 
ment.”—Court Journal. 

«*« There is considerable beauty in the execution of this work, 
which is evidently the production of a vigorous and cultivated 
mind.”—Spectator. 

*« A successful production of the muse — breathing a pure and 
philosophical morality.”—Sunday Times. 

“ A fine, an original, and a powerful poem.”—Monthly Mag. 

«* The author has a poetical and also a genial imagination. His 
sympathies are kindly, and his expression of them sweet.”— 
Metropolitan Magazine. 

“ A very clever and a powerful poem.”—Gentleman's Magazine. 

* As replete with a spirit of poesy—as abounding with pas- 
sages of profound pathos and sparkling fancy.”—East India Mag, 

“« A writer of great enthusiasm, strong sense, sound moral feel- 
ing, and considerable imaginative power. Many passages re- 
mind us of the genuine old English dramatists.’’—Public Ledger. 

London: Longman, Kees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. 8s, in boards, the 7th edition of the First 
Series of 

2» oC 
ECTURES on PARABLES; 
selected from the New Testament. 
By MARY JANE M‘KENZIE, 
By the same Author, 

1. Lectures on Parables, selected from the 
New Testament, Second Series. 8s. in boards. 

2. Lectures on Miracles, selected from the 
New Testament. 5th edition, 8s. in boards. : 

3. Geraldine; or, Modes of Faith and Prac. 
tice. A Tale. 3 vols.12mo. 2d edition, 1/, Js. in boards. 

4. Private Life; or, Varieties of Character 
and Opinion. 3d edition, 2 vols. post 12mo. 1, Is. in boards. 


Printed for T. Cadell, London; and W, Blackwood and Sons, 
Edinburgh. 








704 THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


DIFFUSION OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. THE NAPOLEON MEMOIRS. 


NOW PUBLISHING IN WEEKLY NUMBERS, EVERY SATURDAY, Colburn’s edition to be completed in 24 Weekly Parts, price 1. each 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, This day is published, Parts I. and IT. containing 240 8vo. Pages, fine 


’ ‘ Portraits of Napoleon and Prince Talleyrand, a View of the H 

COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS ? in which he was born, and a Map of St. Helena, shewing the Rei. 

A SELECT COLLECTION OF THE BEST WORKS OF FICTION dence of Napoleon, and all the other remarkable Localities of the 
OF THE MOST DISTINGUISHED Island, 


LIVING ENGLISH WRITERS, THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON'S LIFE 
INCLUDING THOSE OF 9 
MR. BULWER. MR, MATURIN. LADY C. BURY. EXILE, AND CONVERSATIONS, 
‘APT. MARRYAT. — DISRAELI. DY MORGAN. * 
MR. HORACE SMIT Ton NULGhAVE, ei S$; SHELLEY. By the COUNT DE LAS CASES. 


SMITH. 
AUTHOR OF TREMAINE. L 
MR, JAMES. MR. LISTER. 
— GLEIG. 


— CARNE. — GALT. historical characters belongi : 
— GLEIG? aise see. ap, Of all the historical characters belonging to the present age, there is 


ys 2s ae _ - + forms so —- an _ a — contemplation as 
. ; 4 , Napoleon Buonaparte. the startling and chequered incide j 
No. IV. with beautiful Frontispiece, published this day, contains ae life, saan extraordinary than the boldest creations rr a 
MR. BULWER’S “PELH AM.” were insufficient to arrest our attention, the very important influence 
To be completed in Six Numbers. over our own national councils and policy, resulting of necessity from 
Each Work will be completed in Six Numbers, embellished with Portraits of the | 14s deeds and his plans, must render him an object of close study and 
Authors, and other Plates, profound interest to every Englishman. For this purpose, it is impos. 
ble to find a better guide than Las Cases, whose account of him, at once 
The next Work to be introduced into this cheap Series will be minute and graphic, has accordingly been received with memorable in. 
THE DISOW NED terest, and is become a text-book for inquirers. In short, it is universally 
° acknowledged to form the most complete epitome of the life, character, 

By the Author of ** Pelham.” and opinions of this extraordinary man, that has ever appeared. 


Opini thie Undertaki To extend the utility of this Work, by making it more widely acces. 
nions on aking. * : : r i 
« ¢ Colburn’s Modern Novelists’ present a series of those works of fiction that have most tended, sible than hitherto, is the Pp of the present re-lssue on the popular 


with the writings of Sir Walter Scott, to elevate this description of literature, and to render success plan of 
in it an object of ambition with =e most ee — of the day. This publication presents LICATI I 
‘i ginative genius,”—Brighton Herald. 
“A truly wopular andertaking. The series so got up and embellished, and so cheap, must WEEKLY PUBLIC ON IN SHILLING NUMBERS. 
extend the fame even of the author of ‘ Pelham.’”—Literary Gazette. 3 . . 
“We rr press this rey and ee ee oo aes t on the notice of our te To prevent mistakes, Orders should be particularly given for 
i iction that them .'—Scotaman. sas ° 7 
read What an almirable opportunity is here presented to such as are about to form a select library | “* Colburn’s edition of the Napoleon Memoirs, by Las Cases, with Plates, 


of fiction !"—Globe. ‘ $ ad 
f 1 i and instruction is here placed within the reach of all.”— in Parts, at Is. eac 











“ Thousands, and tens of thousands, will patronise this new undertaking.”—Kidd's Journal. Published for Henry Colburn " 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
Published for Henry Colburn, by R. Bentley, and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders. Sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders. 








The best Life of Napoleon. 
In weekly Parts, price One Shilling each, to be completed in 24 


HE COURT MAGAZINE, oy ene hathor ft ameren i. ke. 


Parts, the First to appear on Saturday, 7th November next, and No. 41, for November, contains OT E-BOOK 


+ Memoir of the late Lady Elizabeth Herbert. . - 
one every succeeding Saturday + « If there’s a hole in a’ your coats 
BOURRIENNE'S MEMOIRS OF ‘ ye sows sacar een I red ye tent it: 
7 7 3. . _ by J 
H E EMPEROR NAPO L E oO N. . Remarkable Escapes of a Predestinated Rogue. A chiel’s See it!” 
To which are now added, A i] and I i . Fountain of the Harz. John Macrone, St. James's Sanne E 
Notes, from the most authentic Sources, includi . Jes =a —— — Grandmother. By T. H. Bayly. Se tis vic 2a 
, . 1 Cc ° 7 ‘ 
Duke of Rovigo (Savary). B. O'Meara, Esq. . Taseaihieeiees: ve Country Cousins. In the course of November, in f.cap 8vo. elegantly bound, 
Genera! Gourgaud. Lucien Bonaparte. oT h Castl 7 . 
Joseph Bonsparte. M. De Constant, Pr Ola Oak Tree le. HE BOOK of CHRISTMAS, 
General Montholon. enera! pp. t - P in P: dV. “ 
Duchesse d’Abrantes (Madame| = Marshal Ney. Portrait of the mate, Lady jm ey omer oa from a Painting ame * foros T. K. HERVEY. 
Junot). he Mmpress Josephine. Lendeca a View of Tre; aon Dette With 40 engraved Plates and Woodcut Vignettes. 
Sir Walter Scott. Dr. Antommarchi. T loured Fi, HS ale Contumne London: Printing for William Spooner, 259 Regent Street. 
Las Cases. Count Lavalette. Ea siete P Bie Lab: -_ 06 Holles Basset 3 
meen Pte - ay yy Avrillon, ward Churton, Public Library, olles Street. A vo the myn! te anew ae Fine Navi 
Capt. Basil Hall. c. &e. Se, oyage of Discovery; or, the Five Navi. 
With Embellist HE ASIATIC JOURNAL for November, | gators. Brae Inventor of the Game of “Cross Roads to Con- 
Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. besides the usual quantity of Eastern Intelligence, in- | queror’s Castle.” 
*,* Orders received by all and Ne e cluding G Orders, P: i and Changes in the 
throughout the United Kingdom, who may be supplied with | Civil and Military Services of the three Presidencies, Commercial On the Ist of N. ber will be published, price 7s, 6d. 
Prosp on app and Miscellaneous News from all parts of the East, &c. &c. bound in cloth, 


: a ee = contains the following Articles:— y v. 
Companion to the Waverley Novels. 1. Sanscrit Literature.—Milman’s ‘ Nala and Damayanti.” HE PENNY Bony yp Seer va os 
> 


In weekly Parts, price 1s. each, the First to appear on Saturday, 2. Letters. 4 
7th Meseathan cant, and one every succ ing Saturday (each 8. Mr. Moorcroft’s Travels in Balkh and Bokhara. from Bassantin to Bloemaart, among at least six bunts <* 
Work to be completed in Six Parts, with Embellishments), 4. The Ta-Hed of Confucius ferent articles, the following more important ones: — 


C OOPER’S NOVELS and 5. Origin of the Topes of Manikydla, in the Punjab. selieve, Botavie, Bathing, Boveria, Bayeux Seputy Poe 
































bs : Beaver, Bedfordsire, Bee, Belgium, Belgrade, 
ROMANCES. 4 Tentaee alte Tea Plant in Assam. loochistan, Benares, Benefice Bengal, Bentham (Jeremy), 4 
The Piet ae ee 8. The Véddnta System.—Reply of Sir G. Haughton to Col. | ge Fishery, Berkshire, Berlin, Bermudas, Bern, Hemowl) 


Kennedy. rthollet, Berwick, Berwickshire, Beverley, Bible, Bibliogra- 
The Spy. The Borderers. 9. Memoirs of Ameer Khan hy, Bill of Exchange, Binomial! Theorem, Biography, Birds, 
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